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disputable fact that this rubbish must be removed if fires are 
to be kept out. A similar effort to prove that two and two 
do not make four, was made at the meeting of the American 
Forestry Congress, held later in the season at the same 
place. 

The increasing scarcity and value of good white pine may 
yet prove the salvation of the Adirondack woods. A com- 
petent German forester, Secretary Fernow, of the American 
Forestry Congress, asserts that in all the tracts which have 
not been burned over, good pine can easily be produced in 
abundance in place of the coarser conifers now found there, 
and that even mest of the burned tracts on North Creek, if 
vigorously taken in hand at once, can he reclothed with valu- 
able trees. 

Good timber is certain to be scarce and high-priced. The 
State lands are interspersed all through those belonging to 
private parties. If scientific re-afforesting upon a scale large 
enough to be profitable were commenced on State lands, pri- 
vate proprietors might be led to adopt the same methods. In 
that case the North Wovuds would yield a permanent support 
to a large population, and at the same time afford the best of 
hunting, fishing and recreation to the increasing throngs of 
summer pilgrims. 
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GO TO THE SUPERVISORS, 


N New York State the Boards of County Supervisors 
have authority to make local regulations for the addi- 
tional protection of game and fish. This authority is vested 
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gestion it is—that those who desire changes in the game laws 
to suit their local needs, should go to the Supervisors for 
such changes instead of going to the Legislature. In numer- 
ous instances this has been done, and local laws have been 


Game Bac AND Gun. CaNogtne. secured, which might not have been granted at Albany. 
Reynard’s Ways. Knickerbocker C, C. Winter Tees a oe Me y 
An Episode. Camp-Fire. Great bodies move slowly. It is much easier to put a 
—— a. ee Th cies eet —. measure through the Board of Supervisors than through the 


The Lake Erie Mect. 

A Cruise Down the St. Joseph 
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Ballast in Canoes. 

| YACHTING. 
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FOREST FIRES. 


7 question of preventing fires in the Adirondacks is 
curiously complicated by the over-production of coarse 
lumber, which for many years has been going on in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. While there remained in 
those States within reach of the mills a plenty of logs the 
business was very lucrative, especially to those who bought 
their standing timber at the absurdly cheap Government 
price, because the rapid settlement of the prairies and the 


two chambers at Albany. Game law alterations are not there 
looked on with much favor. Game bills are neglected and 
lost sight of. Sometimes because of their multiplicity and 
contragictory provisions they are regarded as nuisances. 
The Senate and Assembly can be expected to know little of 
the local needs of the particular section 2 bill relates to. If 
the law is enacted at all it is a chance measure. 

But the Supervisors can be made to understand just what 
is desired; they can hear and intelligently weigh the evidence 
for and against the measure; and they are presumed to be 
personally interested in the matter. 

For lucal law go to the county Supervisors. 














Tue Micnican Sparrow Briu.—Representative Barry’s 
bill in the Michigan Legislature, which provides for the kill- 
ing and extermination of the English sparrow, and removes 
protection from them, has passed the Committee of the 
Whole, and will undoubtedly become a law. These vermin 






























A Deapty Upas TREE, under the branches of which the 
luckless traveler faints and dies, is the latest invention of 
the fellow who writes all the lies about Florida. That there 
are inthis country great forests of trees, beneath whose 
blessed branches are to be found strength in place of weak- 
ness, health in place of sickness, and peace in place of pain, 
is no lie, but an every-day certain reality, tested by scores 
and hundreds. And while the sensational newspaper editor 
is paying the Florida liar and his tribe to devise new upas 
horrors for the diseased appetites of his readers, the Forest 
AND STREAM is week after week bearing its messages of the 
pines and balsams. 


Tne Dogs’ REcorp.—Some months ago a correspondent 
propused that the dogs should have a roll of honor, wherein 
should be written each canine golden deed. Last Thursday 
night, on Staten Island, a Newfoundland dog named Jumbo 
found a man overcome by the cold, summoned assistance 
and saved the man’s life. Jumbo belongs to the Staten 
Island police force. On the same eveniug, in New Yor, a 
pet dog, Julia, gave a midnight fire alarm to her mistress, 
Mrs. Maria Pollard, widow of the historian, E. A. Pollard; 
and roused the tenants of a burning house just in time for 
them to escape. 


Wuo Is ResponsisLE?—The game dealers try to make it 
appear that they are obliged to sit supinely down on their 
own stalls and take all the game outside parties send to 
them. We have repeatedly said that it is quite within their 
power to stop the shipment of game to themselves whenever 
the stock on hand is as large as can be disposed of in the 
lawful season. It will be seen by reference to another 
column that this is precisely the view taken by so experi- 
enced a gentleman as Mr. Charles E. Whitehead, the counsel 
of the’New York Association. It is the only common- 
sense view for any one to take. 


Sure Success wil] crown the effort to get a non-hounding 
law in New York, provided each reader of this journal, resi- 
dent in the State, will use his individual influence to that 
end. We hear of letters written to Albany which. lave 
elicited favorable responses. Why should not every member 
of the Senate and every member of the Assembly receive 
from some one person or a number of persons in his district 
an expression of opinion on this topic? 

New York STaTE GAME PROTECTORS.—We have received 
several of the reports sent by the game protectors to the Fish 
Commission. They are valuable documents, inasmuch as 
they show the progress of the work and the state of public 
opinion. In our next issue we shall give an abstract of these 
documents. 


“WELL, YOU SEE, 1 Just WENT FOR Him witH a CLUB,” 
as the valiant sportsman said, when he was telling an admir- 
ing audience how he killed his big buck in an Adirondack 


exhaustion of the pine of the Eastern States made an almost 
limitless demand for good lumber. The tariff of $2 per 
thousand excluding, or greatly hindering, Canadian compe- 
tition, the ‘‘pine barons” for a time had things their own 
way and waxed fat. 

But they could not prevent others joining in this intoxi- 
cating hunt for the last pine tree, and so greatly were the 
number and capacity of competing mills increased, that 
even if there had been an inexhaustible supply of good logs, 
no available market could absorb the enormous supply. But 
as there was no such supply, before long good logs grew 
scarce; the quality and price ran down; and it was neces- 
sary to drive mills all the harder to make them pay. The 
recent invention of logging railroads—by which good trees 
growing so far from streams that they could not get them 
out with teams, are quickly and cheaply conveyed to the 
mills—has, it is true, helped for a time to keep up the 
quality. But of course, a forest exhausted by a method 
which reaches all the good trees in it, is more thoroughly de- 
nuded in the end. And even this device has not served to 
keep up the quality and prices. 

The result has been that the market has been gorged with 
lumber, most of it so poor that it is not fit for anything ex- 
cept the coarsest uses, and is dear at any price. But after 
the good pine of the Adirondacks was exhausted, the poorer 
pine and the spruce and hemlock that remained had to com- 
pete with this flood of low-grade Western lumber, and yielded 
so little profit that the lumbermen of that region say that 
they cannot afford to remove the debris of logging. At the 
conference held last summer at Saratoga, between the For- 
est Commission appointed by the Comptroller, and the lum- | 
















lake. The law ought so to be changed that such fellows 


have multiplied in enormous numbers in Michigan, until # ; ; , = 
P 7 cannot ‘‘go for” the swimming deer ‘‘with clubs. 


they have become an intolerable nuisance in the cities 
and are beginning to annoy the farmers nota little. The 
sentimental sympathy aroused by the resolution introduced 
by Mr. H. B. Roney in the Michigan Sportsmen’s Assccia- 


LawFvt To SHoot Doas.—If the bill against hounding 
deer in the Adirondacks should be passed, 2 provision should 








tion five or six years ago, which removed protection, pro- 
vided extermination, and permitted sparrows to-be shot from 


a trap, has given place to a more rational view of the ques- 


tion, as the nuisance has already assumed the proportions 


then predicted. 


R. H. Keane, known widely as- an expert long-range 
shot and an enthusiastic rifieman, died on Saturday morning 


last, at the residence of a sister in Lexington, Ky. He was 


for some years prominent in connection with the small bore 


practice at Creedmoor, and as a director of the N. R. A. 
was always in favor of pushing the sport into popular ap- 
preciation. As president of the Amateur Rifle Club he 
sent several teams to Canada to meet the Hamilton long- 
range shooters. It was under his administration that the 
Bodine team was sent to Dollymount and there defeated the 
Irish riflemen for the Jast time in 1880. Mr. Keane was 
born in Arkansas in 1845, but for nearly twenty years past 
had made New York his residence. 





Tue NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, which has been talked of, 


will in all probability take shape at the International Clay- 
pigeon Tournament at New Orleans. Something of the plan 
and purpose of the proposed society is explained in cur 
Trap columns; and our next issue will contain the complete 
bermen, few of them would admit, although some did, the in-! draft of the constitution and by-laws. 





be made declaring it lawful to shoot all dogs found chasing 
deer. The guides and Adirondack residents will see to it 
that such a measure if enforced. 


MicHIGAN SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association at Lansing, 
which was to have been held last Tuesday, has been post- 
poned to next Tuesday, Feb. 10; at 7 o’clock P. M. 


THe PRESS OF THE STATE is very genetally in favor of 
a law forbidding the hounding of deer in New York. See 
the newspaper comments on the Forest AND STREAM peti- 
tion. 





CANADIAN SPORTSMEN are complaining because the Gov- 
ernment.lJeases marsh lands to private clubs instead of suit- 
ably previding game protection for the general public, 

RocuesTerR, N. Y., has a humane sportsman who advo- 
cates hounding deer. He thinks that the bucks ought to be 
killed to prevent them from killing each other. 








Tue Petitions should be returned to this office at the 
earliest convenience of those who have them in charge. 





Stop DEER Hounpine, and at the same time many deer 


will be saved from the market-hunter’s rifle and club. 
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THROUGH TWO-OCEAN PASS. 
11.—LOOKING INTO THE CANON, 


were missing, which it took some little time to find, 
so the preparations for the start were by no means hurried. 


Ours was not the only party that had lost stock, and every 
few moments a rider would gallop up to the camp and in- 
When the train 
was nearly ready, Mr. Davis suggested that he and I should 
ride on ahead and catch some fish from the little stream on 


quire if we had seen such and such horses. 


which we were to camp. The suggestion was accepted, and 


we were soon riding on a long, swinging lope up the East 


Fork of the Firehole River. 

There were a goodly number of people io the Basin. 
Stages clattered along with their freight of Eastern tourists, 
bound for the Falls or the Lake, the slower but more com- 
fortable wagons of the campers moved along in a leisurely 
fashion, and every now and then a little group of two or 
three horsemen with one or two pack unimals would meet 
us, all bound for the wonderful Geyser Basins. For a few 
miles the road follows up the valley of the East Fork. In 
dry weather it is an excellent one, but after a rain the soft 
bottom becomes badly cut up by wagon wheels, The ascent 
on to the plateau, from which the drainage flows into the 
Yellowstone, is steep and hard for loaded teams, and in 
spring, when the snows are melting, must be very difficult. 
It lies through the green timber all the way, and the trees 
stand so close together that no view is to be had of the val- 
ley below. The plateau above is timbered, and as we up- 
proached an open spot we saw through the trees a pale, 
misty blue appearance of the atmosphere, almost like that 
made by a thin smoke rising from a partially burned out 
forest fire, but the bright blue sky above our heads showed 
no sign of smoke, and after riding a short distance further we 
suddenly passed out of the woods and were on the borders of 
Mary Lake, whose blue waters we had been watching 
through the tree trunks. It is a tiny lake, on the very 
crest of the mountain, surrounded by the timber, and with- 
out any outlet. Soon afterward we rode out into the open 
country, and although spending some little time in examin- 
ing a number of hot sulphur springs neur the road, reached 
Alum Creek not long after noon. . 

Following the stream up for about a mile, we tied our 
horses at the edge of the timber and set to work to catch 
some fish. The creek was but a foot or two in width, and 
flowed between banks two or three feet high, so that, with 
my nine-ounce rod, I was somewhat at a disadvantage, for 
it was impossible to cast in such a stream in the high wind 
that was blowing. Mr. Davis, however, with his young 
spruce tree, short line and grasshopper bait, was catching 
fish about as fast as he could bait his hook. Meanwhile, the 
elk gnats had gathered in force, and their persistence and 
ferocity almost drove me crazy. After walking a mile or 
two and only catching half a dozer fish, I ascended a point 
of bluff where there was a good breeze blowing, and the 
gnats would so be at a disadvantage, and here, in the shade 
of a noble pine, I sat for a while and enviously watched my 
more successful compauion. Further up the stream, as I 
could see from here, were some old beaver dams and several 
pools of open water, where it would be possible to cast. 
Proceeding to these pools, 1 had some excellent fishing, 
though all the trout taken were little fellows, running from 
six to eight inches in length and weighing about five to the 
pound. From these pools I took twenty-eight fish in a short 
time, and then about 4 o’clock turned back toward the 
borses. In the meantime, Stewart, the chief packer, had 
come across the hill from the camp and wet his line. On 
reaching camp we found that Mr. Davis had eighty-seven 
fish, Stewart eighteen, and | had thirty-five; enough for at 
least two meals for the hungry company. 

The camp was pleasantly situated on a level bit of grass, 
between the timbered hill behind and the swiftly-flowing 
stream in front, with a broad meadow near at hand, over 
which were scattered the feeding animals, About the cheer- 
ful camp-fire after dinner, we lounged and smoked and chat- 
ted, and discussed the plans for the morrow, until the cres- 
cent moon slowly sinking in the west, warned us that it was 
time to seek our blankets. 

From our camp on Alum Creek to the Lake is sixteen 
miles, and to the Falls twelve. The latter were too near to 
be passed by. Long before the mules were packed, therefore, 
I started alone to visit them. The road is a good one, and 
passes along over the undulating sage brush prairie near a 
considerable group of kot springs, whose curiously colored 
waters, and trickling rills of steaming water constantly 
tempted one to stop and examine them. 

The day was overcast and lowering, threatening rain. I 
regretted that it was not bright, for, remembering the wealth 
of coloring of the Caiion, I thought that it would be much 
more beautiful in the sunshine than in shadow. 

Before reaching the Yellowstone River a number of 
streams are crossed, some of which have wide miry bottoms 
over which good corduroy roads have been built. On all 
these streams are to be seen places where camps have been 
made, o2d fire-places, and wouden picket pins still standiag 
in the ground, and the ubiquitous tin can and beer bottle— 
painful evidences of civilization, from which at the present 
day it seems hopeless to attempt to escape. 

Not long before reaching the river, Crater Hills, or as it 
was once called, Sulphur Mountain, was passed; a great 
barren white hill, full of hot springs and sulphur vents. 





Ts next Morning two or three of the horses and mules 


green river is patched with great dancing masses of snowy 


of the fall is one hundred and ten feet, and the clouds of 


the river, and was soon opposite the Great Fulls. 
310 feet in height, and this, taken in connection with the 


ders the sight a most impressive one. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


About these last, much sulphur has been deposited, and 
mary fragments of the bright yellow mineral are strewn over 
the ground. Once or twice I noticed Where two or three 
blades of grass had fallen across one of the vents, and on 
their slender heads most delicate crystals of sulphur had col- 
lected. One of the largest springs is near, and just south, of 
the road at the foot of. the hill. It is six or eight feet in 
diameter, and is almost constantly in a state of ebullition. 
The water was thrown sometimes to a height of eight or ten 
feet, not in jets, but by impulses from the center of the pool, 
so that the spray was sent outward in all directions. 

The road down toward the Falls is a fairly good one, but 
not having been repaired for a year or more, was in some 
places in rather bad condition. Innumerable iittle springs 
trickle from the hillside above it, and where they cross the 
road make muddy places, which soon become what are aptly 
called ‘‘chuck holes.” The time to work these roads is in 
the very early summer, after the snows have for the most 
part melted, and the freshets have accomplished their work 
of destruction. Repairs should be made then; that is, just 
before the travel in the Park begins, so that the tourist may 
pass over geod roads. If the mending is dene inthe autumn, 
the water which falls in the spring destroys the repairs and 
leaves the roads in a condition but little better than if they 
had not been worked. The meagreness of the Congressional 
appropriations for the care of the Park and the late date at 
which these are available, has made it hitherto impracticable 
to repair the roads at the proper season of the year, but it 
is hoped that before long there will bea change for the better 
in this respect. 

After following the river for two or three miles, the white 
tents of the Improvement Company are passed, and after 
climbing over the high hill beyond them, the roar of the Falls 
salutes the ear. At the base of the hill are seen the rapids 
which are just above the Upper Falls, and here the dark 


foam. The thunder of the rushing waters becomes louder, 
and a few moments’ ride brings one to the Upper Falls. The 
mighty mass of dark water glides rather than plunges into 
the depths below, and is broken up into white foam and 
then spray just below the crest of the cataract. The height 


white vapor which rise from its base obscure the view as one 


peers down into the abyss where the tossing, restless waters 
leap and whirl with a never ceasing motion. 
rises the steep slope of the timbered mountain; on the right 
the more nearly vertical wall of the Grand Cajion of the 


On the left 


Yellowstone, while before us are glimpses of the glories of 


that cafion. 


Leaving the Upper Falls I followed the trail north along 
These are 


tremendous volume of water which passes over them, ren- 
Perhaps I cannot do 
better than to transcribe the graphic description of these 
falls by Colonel Wm. Ludlow, United States Engineers. He 


says: 


‘Close at hand, the river narrowed in its bed to a width 
of some seventy feet and with a depth of four or five feet, 
through the pure deep green of which the hardly wavering 
outlines of the brown boulders beneath are distinctly visible, 
springs to the crest with an intensity of motion that makes 
its clear depths fairly seem to quiver. Just before making 
the plunge, the stream is again contracted, and the waters 
are thrown in from both sides toward the center, so that two 
bold, rounded prominences or buttresses, as it were, are 
formed where green and white commingle. Lying prostrate, 
and looking down into the depth, with the cold breath of 
the Cafion fanning the face, one can see that these ribs con- 
tinue downward, the whole mass of the fall gradually 
breaking into spray against the air, until lost in the vast 
cloud of vapor that hides its lowest third, and out of which 
comes up a mighty roar that shakes the hills and communi- 
cates a strange vibration to the nerves. From far below this 
cloud emerges a narrow, green ribbon, winding and twist- 


ing, in which the river is hardly recognizable, so dwarfed is: 


it and creeping with so oily and sluggish a current, as 
though its fail had stunned it. On either hand, the walls of 
the Cafion curve back from the plunging torrent, and rise 
weltering with moisture tothe level of the fall, again ascend- 
ing 500 or 600 feet to the pine-fringed margin of the Caiion; 
pinnacles and towers projecting far into the space betwecn, 
and seeming to overhang their bases.”’ 

But stupendous as is this mighty torrent, it is but one 
feature of the grand scene. A caiion a thousand feet deep 
and perhaps twice as wide, extends to the northward for 
miles. Its sides are curiously sculptured and carven into 
fantastic forms. Sometimes a vertical cliff supports a num- 
ber of lofty cones of rock, ranged side by side upon some 
horizontal ledge along its face, or a narrow buttress may 
rise from the river’s level in a series of pinnacles and turrets 
oveltopping cne another, until the summit of the Cafion 
wall is reached. Here that wall is so nearly perpendicular 
that it seems as though a stone dropped from the edge of the 
cliff would fall at once into the water of the river; there the 
decomposing rock has been eaten away above, until a soft 
talus rises half way to the top in a steep slope. But, after 
all, the giory of the Cajion is in itscolor. The walls glow 
with a vivid, inteyse radiance which is no less wonderful 
than beautiful. Browns and reds, and pinks and yellows, 
and delicate grays and pure white, have painted these hard 
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rocks with a wealth and richness of coloring which cannot 
be described in words; and although 1 had imagined that 
I remembered the Cafion well, I was fairly startled by its 
majesty and its beauty of coloring, for the exquisite variety, 
delicacy and blending of the tints had passed from my mind. 
A general impression of the variety and brilliancy of the 
scene remained, but now looked upon again, it was a real 
surprise. 

For hours I remained on the mountain-side, riding up and 
down the Cafion, and, from the top of one projecting rock 
pinnacle after another, contemplating the wonderful scene 
before me. On the other side of the river could be seen the 
level grass plateau, which represents the general level of the 
country, dotted here and there with groups of graceful pines; 
beyond in the distance were mountain peaks. The great 
gash cut in the earth at my feet and splashed with the mul- 
titude of colors, which glowed as the sunlight touched them, 
or when clouds obscured the sky, grew dull, stretched away 
north and south until Jost in the bend of the river. At the 
foot of the Great Falls the sky was reflected in the mist 
which hung there, asif a bit of heaven’s own azure had 
been brought down to earth to add to the beauty of the 
scene, 

Far below my perch, on the summits of several of the 
rocky towers that had not yielded to the erosive effects 
of the air and water, were a number of ospreys’ nests, and 
about them the birds still Jingered, though their broods had 
long been gone. Hawks were perched on the nests, or on 
the rocks near at hand, while others, like black specks, sailed 
over the waters far below, or balanced themselves with half- 
opened wings on the dead pine trees that here and there 
clung to the sides of the Cafion. Now and then a bird would 
rise high in air above the water, and on motionless pinion, 
turning his head from side to side as he examined me with 
bis keen eye, swing close by my seat, scrutinizing me closely 
to discover if possible who the stranger was. The little spar- 
row hawks too seemed to like the Caiion, and flitted about on 
nervous wing, and sometimes with a glass I could detect far 
below on the river’s edge a dipper moving about with restless 
flight. Ever the dull roar of the cataract sounded in my 
ears, and mingled with its hollow murmur were the piercing 
melancholy screams of the fish hawks, reminding one of the 
sad, wailing cry of the sea gulls along the surf-beaten sea- 


shore. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


We stated last week the changes proposed to be made in 
the boundaries of the Yellowstone National Park, 
and urged upon Congress the importance of considering with- 
out delay the subject of the bill’s passage. By a reference to 
the map of the region which we publish to-day, our readers 
can see just what those changes are and just how much is to 
be taken from and added to the Park. The light dotted 
lines running north aud south and east and west, and meet- 
ing in the upper left hand corner of the map. are the north 
and west boundaries of the Park as it stands to-day, the 
heavily dotted lines just within these lighter ones are the 
north and west boundaries of the Territory of Wyoming. 
Should the bill now under consideration become a law, the 
western boundary of the Park will be the one hundred 
and eleventh meridian, the northern boundary will follow 
the forty-fifth parallel to the north bank of the Yellow- 
stone River, thence it will follow the north or east 
bank of that river to the mouth of the East Fork of the Yel- 
lowstone, thence up the East Fork to the meridian of 110° 
10’, or about the mouth of Soda Butte Creek, and thence 
due east to the meridian of 109° 80’. From the point where 
this east and west line intersects the meridiun of 199° 30’, 
the eastern bouadary runs due south to the parallel of 44°, 
thence due west along that parallel to its point of intersec- 
tion with the meridian of 111°, and thence due north to the 
starting point. By following the lines indicated, as can 
readily be done on the map, each reader can see for himself 
just how the present reservation is to be modified. He will 
see, ton, that so far as its natural wonders are concerned, it 
loses little or nothing by the reduction on the west and 
north, while the increase in size on the east and south adds 
to it a great deal of scenery that is incomparably grand and 
beautiful, besides taking in several groups of hot springs 
and the wonderful Two-Ocean Pass. 

The greatest of all the advantages to be gained by the 
caange is the addition of the considerable extent of forest 
land which protects the sources of the Yellowstone and the 
Snake River. No one can look upon this map without per- 
ceiving that the country which it covers is one abounding 
in water. Lakes, rivers, creeks, brooks and springs are in- 
numerable here. Through the spriag and early summer 
they collect and store up the moisture from the rains and 
melting snows—all the precipitation of this great region— 
and in summer and fall they give it forth again, to be carried 
on by the great rivers to fertilize the dry regions east and 
west of the mountains. The soil here is rich and black, 
composed of decaying vegetation, and forms a sponge which 
soaks up and holds the moisture, giving it forth gradually 3 
it is needed. 

Suppose, now, that this territory were to be denuded of its 
timbers. It matters little, so far as the final results are co0 
cerned, whether the destroying agent were fire, kindled 
through carelessness, or the axe of the lumberman. But 
suppose the timber gone, this would be the result; The 
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NATIONAL PARK. 


COMPILED FROM THE LATEST GOVERNMENT SURVEYS. 








heavy rains in spring and the wash of the melting snows 
would, in a year or two, carry away all of the forest 
floor, which at present acts as a kind of reservoir for these 
waters, and deposit it in the stream beds, or in the 
lakes through which the streams flow. Thereafter, when 
the water fell, it would no longer be received by this sponge 
and held for a little while. It would fall upon the hard, dry 
mountain side, and at once rush down toward the main 
channel, swelling the river beyond its banks at one season of 
the year, while in a dry time its tributaries would carry no 
water and the main river would be reduced to half its pres- 
ent volume. This would be the beginning of the evil. How 
far it would go no one can tell; but if we may judge from 
the experience of European countries with certain streams, 
its results would be most lamentable. Certainly a stream 


which is beyond its banks for three months in the year, and 
half dry for the remainder, will not be of great benefit to/ 
a farmer who desires to use it for irrigation. 

We have always regarded this question of forest preserva- 
tion as the most important of those included in the subject 
of Park protection. It has a direct bearing on the prosperity 
-of a very considerable section of our agricultural domain, and 





| therefore deserves serious consideration and prompt attention. 

The protection of the Western large game isa matter 
which deeply interests all sportsmen, and not less all those 
who have devoted any attention to natural history. The 
fate of the buffalo on the plains, of the moose in New York 
State and of the elk in the region between the Hudson River 
and the Mississippi, should teach us a lesson. It took but a 
few yearsto exterminate the buffalo, and unless a halt is 
speedily called, a few years more will see the elk as scarce 
as the buffalo is to-day. 

It is a notorious fact that more or less hunting constantly 
goes on inthe Park, notwithstanding the regulations pro- 
hibiting it. Last summer elk meat was sold openly there, 
and if any question was raised as to where it was killed, the 
seller would laughingly reply, ‘‘Ob, it came from the 
Hoodoo country,” a region just without the Park. There is 
now in the country to be included in the Park an abundance 
of elk and deer—enough to stock the region and to keep it 
supplied for all time, if only they are efficiently protected. 
We have reason to believe also that there are a few bison 
within its borders, though it may be doubted whether there 
are enough of these to establish a permanent herd there. 


at once. 





All these animals must be protected in tbe most stringent 
manner by a law which shall not only be such in name, but 
shall be rigidly enforced. 

This bill for the protection of the Park should be passed 
If it fails to become a law at this session, the 
work of protection will be delayed for a whole year. 
Next summer, when tourists go to the Park, those of 
them who are lawless can override the regulations as they 
have done in the past. They can kill game, smash down the 
geyser craters, and fire the forests; and in the absence of 
any forms of law, it will be impossible to punish them. 

It is therefore a matter of great importance that the bill 
should at once be taken up and passed by the House. This 
done, it is believed—though we are without positive informa- 
tion on the subject—that Senator Vest will urge its passage by 
the Senate, and by prompt action on all hands the matter 
may be carried through. It is certain that if this is not 
done a great amount of destruction will be wrought during 
the coming summer. The bill is without objectionable 
features, is encountering no opposition, and is wholly’ out- 
side of the domain of politics. Itis simply a measure for 
the public good. Why shall it not be passed? 
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24 FOREST AND STREAM. 


Che Sportsman Counrist. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 
vil. 


As the soft snowfall the grip of winter tightened 
with sharper weather, and it was a nipping night when 
Lisha’s friends, the creaking of whose coming footsteps he 
heard twenty rods away, again entered the shop. Each as 
he came in made his way quickly to the ruddy, roaring 
stove, and hardly one failed to shrug his shoulders with a 
shivering ‘“‘booh!” rub his- hands, stamp his feet, and pro- 
claim in some form or words that the night was cold, as if 
that was something which needed every man’s testimony to 
establish as a fact. 

Joseph Hill remarked, as he rubbed his ears, that ‘the 
skeeters bit.” The inquirer stared at him and asked, 
‘Bit who?” and said he hadn’t ‘‘seen no skeeters sen Sep- 
tember.” : 

Another said, ‘‘Tell ye what, it’s pretty cold,” as if he was 
the original discoverer of this condition of the atmosphere. 

Pelatiah asked Sam Lovel, ‘*’s this col’ ’nough for ye, 
Samwel?” and Sam answered as he fanned himself with his 
fur cap, ‘“‘Cold ’nough? No. I want it cold ’nough to freeze 
the blaze of a match tew a pipe. I’m most melted, ’n’ wish 
’t I could set top o’ Tater Hill ’n hour er tew ’n’ cool off.” 
Pelatiah said ‘‘Sho!” and ‘guessed he was a jokin’.” 

Solon Briggs’s opinion was that it was ‘‘congealous, and 
that the muckery would prawberbly condescend to twenty- 
four below jehu, I wou’ say, below zeno, afore mornin’.” 
And Antoine, hugging himself, declared that it was ‘“‘bien 
froid,” which, after Canuck fashion, he pronounced ‘‘ban 
fret,’’ and then translated, ‘‘Col’ lak a dev, bah gosh; more 
he was Canada, yas, sah.” And so encouraging one another, 
they became firmly settled in tue belief that the night was 
indced a cold one, aud Lisha, as he opened the stove door, 
using the corner of his apron for a holder, and fed the little 
demon a bellyful of white birch, gave it as his opinion, that 
‘if the wind riz it would be a reg’lar rip snorter.” 

“And naow,” said Solon, when Lisha had established 





arrival was taken and we were rewarded with a dozen small- 
mouths, after which, while stretched in comfort on the 
banks, we listened to news a month old and gravely oe 
judgment on the affairs of two continents. Next the details 
of a vigorous campaign were perfected, and Sabattis was in- 
terviewed and himself and boat engaged for the benefit of the 
newcomer. 

Truthful James brought with him much besides the gentle 

tience and accomplishments of the angler. Through the 
ong noonings were woven webs tra with the pencils, 
chisels and pens of those who have painted and carved and 
sung for us of the later time, and with whose colorings and 
forms he reared a new world, one that could neither be 
drowned by flood nor destroyed by fire. 

Early after breakfast on the morning succeeding his ar- 
rival we armed and made ready for the fray. The rays of 
the sun were scorching, and Truthful James, unused to the 
fiery exposure, improvised a muslin shield for the protection 
of his face. When he had finished it, with its two round 
holes for eyes, and donned it, he wasa fearful sight. Across 
the border he would have been taken for a Ku-Klux, but here, 
one happening to encounter him and his guide in some lonely 
cove among the islands, would have fled terror-stricken, be- 
lieving that he had met the infernal boatman of the Styx 
while transporting Hades-ward one of the damned. 

When we set out Sabattis started to go around the island 
that his ghost-like master might cast over his favorite 
grounds of last year, while we turned directly up the lake, 

‘‘Was that all?” said the inquirer. intending to work the point opposite Griffin Island until 

“I don’t b’lieve,” said Pelatiah, wiping his nose with his | they should join us. When about half a mile from camp 
right hand mitten, ‘‘’at ever I’ll crust hunt a deer ’s long ’s | we found that the landing net had been left behind, and we 
I live and breathe.” turned back to get it. hen we rounded the point we found 

“I don’t b’lieve ye will nuther,” said Sam, “‘not in | that the other boat had made a circuit of the island and was 
these parts, for ye won't hev the chance. But 1] ahead of us on the way up the lake. We followed and 
wanter tell ye one thing, Peltier, the nex’ wust thing to | trolled with a gang of flies, with which we took now and 
crustin’ deer is snarin’ patridges! One day in the fall 1 was | then a lubberly big-mouth. While trolling through a narrow 
huntin’ up through yer father’s woods, an’ I-come acrost a | channel between a small rocky island and one of the large ones, 
leetle low brush fence with snares sot in the gaps. I tore it | therod came near being snatched from our hands by the force 
all daown, an’ one gret cock patridge ’t I faound a hangin’ | of a strike which sent up asheet of water some forty feet 
by the neck 1 hove off int’ the woods for the foxes t’ eat. | astern. The boat was put broadside on as a rush followed, 
You sot them snares, Peltier, ’n’ you hadn’t ort t’ done it. | and another sheet of water 7 went skyward, when 
Every time 1 find any sech contraption, I’ll spile it, no | suddenly everything at the other end of the line came to a 

himself in the polished leathern seat of his bench, ‘‘artter | matter who sot it. ’Xceptin’ ugly and mischevious critters standstill. The boat was slowly backed and the line reeled 
the preluminary remarks ‘at yew made at aour prevarious | ’at won’t let ye hunt ’em no ways decent, give all God’s | in until we came to a stake which stood with its top a couple 
meetin’, it is confidentially espected ’at yew will perceed to | creeturs a fair chance. Foller’em up an’ shoot ’em ef ye | of feet below the surface, and around which a single loop 
dilate your narrowtyve.” can, in the times ’t they'd ert to be shot, but not no other | had been deftly cast just where the leader was attached to 
“Yas,” Antoine urged, “you goin’ fill up you promise, | times. Not no nestin’ good birds nor breedin’ an’ sucklin’} the line, and beyond this there was—nothing. A twelve- 
don’t it, Onc’ Lasha, hein?” beusts that ’s wuth a savin’, Then when ye die, ’f you’ve | foot leader, the flies and fish were each conspicuous by their 
“Wal, boys, ’f I must I must, I s’pose,” said Lisha, pulling | ben honest an’ decent to folks, ye won’t hev nothin’ to tor- | absence. . : : 
hard at his pipe between words, “but I hain’t no gret at| ment ye. Naow, Peltier, you remember what I tell ye, an'| Under such circumstances there are two things which 
tellin’ stories. Ye see”—after some silent back tracking of | don’t ye never snare no more patridges, or less ye ’ll hav an | ought always to be done. The first is to settle the weight 
memory—‘ ’twas ’baout Noer Chase; he was the fust one in | ole hen patridge a lookin’ at ye jest as that ’ere doe did at| of the fish; the other is to arrange a new gang. The 
taown ’t hed a pleasure wagyin, ’n’ they uster call it Noer’s | Noer Chase.” former was satisfactorily accomplished by fixing the weight 
Ark. He’d ben sellick man three fo’ years, ’n’ sot in the} ‘*As true’s I live, Samwill, I won’t never again.” at four pounds and a half, but repairing damages was not 
leegislatur’ onct—cousin t’ Jerushy, tew—’n’ orter ben in “Ez for Noer Chase, which I remember him well as a | such an easy matter, for upon setting about it we found that 
better business ’n’ guin’ crustin’, but he went, ’n’ more ’n | consumptuous invalidge in the days of my youthful indoles- | our fly-book had been left at camp. On such occasions 
onct. So one March the’ was the alfiredest crust ’n’ he hedn’t | ceuse,” Solon Briggs remarked; “‘it is my 0-pinion that his | there are several things, either of which it is proper to do. 
nothin’ to dew much, ’n’ s’ he, ‘I guess ]’li hassome fun, s’he. | fate was a just contribution for his predatorious on- | One is to criticise the action of the fish and your own 
So he got him a club, an’ put on his snowshoes an’ put ’er | rightiousness.” stupidity, “according,” as Sam Weller said, ‘‘to the taste of 
fer a basin up in the maountain where he knowed the’ was| ‘‘Wal, sah,” said Antoine, who had long been waiting to | the speller.” The unwritten work of the angler provides a 
some deer a yardin’. I know the ezack spot, an’ so do you, | put in a word, ‘‘dem Anglish officy in Canada when he go | ritual for such emergencies which is usually followed by the 
Samwill. Right up where the east branch o’ Stuuny brook | huntin’ ‘long wid Injin keel moose mos’ same like Noel; fin’ | initiated. Fortunately a bucket of perch bait had been put 
heads. He got Amos Jones to go ‘long with him, ’n’ they | ’em in yard, run it daown, shoot it, carree off horn, litly bit | in the boat before setting out, so there was no necessity for 
got there an’ faound the deer, twenty on’em or more, a yardin’ | meat, skin, maybe, leave it rest of it for wolf. Show horn, | turning back. Slowly and sadly we followed the iead of the 
raound in the little spruces, ’n’ all poorer ’n wood. Wal, | ‘Horrah! Ah keel it moose!’ Ah come porty near keel one of | white mask, which, facing astern, looked like a death’s 
they scahtered’em aout an’ went at ’em. Amos he seen | dat officy tam Papineau war, me wish ah have, bah gosh!” | head, grinning derision at our ill luck. Three miles further 
Noer knock down ten on ’em and cut the’ thruts, 'n’ then he| ‘I’ve hear’d on it, Ann Twine. He chased ye an’ you run, | 00 we all came to anchor in Cady’s Bay, under the shade of 
telled ’im for to stop, f’ that was ’nough. But Noer he | an’ he follored till he putty nigh broke his wind. “He run | the well wooded cliff on its southern shore. 
laughed ’n’ said he was jis’ beginnin’ to hassome fun; ’n’ | a narrer chance of his life, sartin.” We were in for an old-fashioned fish, to sit down and 
then he put arter a doe that was heavy with fa’n, ’n’ as he ‘‘Ah, Onc’ Lasha, who tole it you dat lies, hein?” watch the floating ‘‘bobbers” and to talk and dream between 
run up ‘longside on her, she stumbled in the crust, her laigs | ‘‘I dunno ’s I know, Uncle Lisher; seems ’ogh I did tew, | bites. The prospect was by no means unpleasant, and so 
all a bleedin’, an’ rolled up ’er eyes turrible pitiful tow-wards | but guess ’t I don’t,” said Joseph Hill, ‘‘jes ezackly what | With Truthful James close alongside on the starboard, we 
him, an’ gin a beseechin’ kind of a blaat. An’ Amos he hol- | an ‘onlucky tree’ is. Dunno but I did know onct, but I’ve | settled down to the enjoyment of our summer idyl. And it 
lered aout to Noer t’ let ’er ‘lone, but Noer he on’y lauzhed | kinder forgot.” was an idyl. Somewhere from beyond the range of hills in 
’n’ said haow ’t he was goin’ ter kill tew to oneshot, ’n’ he| ‘‘Wal,” said Lisha, ‘‘what some calls an onlucky tree an’ | front came the mellow tinkle of a cowbell, a few sheep were 
gin ’er a lick on the head with his club ‘fore Amos co’ld git | thinks is, is a sca’se kind of a tree, half way ’twixt a cat | Scrambling among the rocks on the hillside, while on the 
tew him.” spruce an’ a pitch pine. The leaves is longer ’n a spruce ’n’ | Summit, starkly outlined against the sky, a horse was 

‘Damn ’im!” growled Sam. shorter ’n a pine, an’ the branches grows scraggider ’n any | 40Swering with bis neighs to the call of his owner, a long 

‘‘Amos didn’t hardly never cuss, but I s’pose he ripped | spruce. They haint no size—never seen one more’n ten drawn monotonous ‘‘c—o boy, c—o boy.” No signs of 
aout then ’n’ gin it to Noer hot ’n’ heavy, ’n’ said he was a| iuches ’t the butt. They haint no good, ’n’ i d’ know ’s they | human dwelling place were visible, but just below us, on 
good min’ to sarve him ’s he’d sarved the doe; ’n’ jis then he | be any hurt, but some folks thinks they be, an’ you couldn't | the slope within the cove, a stone chimney and the ruins of 
happened to see that Noer was standin’ ‘long side o’ the doe, | git ’em to go a-nigh one for nuthin’. Think if they dew | @ log barn told of a life lived here away from its kind. To 
right onderneath an onlucky tree, ’n’ then he said he | the’ ’ll suthin’ drefful happen to ’em or some o’ their folks. | Such dwellers in these byways, wars and rumors of wars are 
knowed suthin’ ould happen tew him, ’n’ to!’’im so. But] I p’sume the’ haint nothin’ of it. ’N’ naow I guess it’s ’baout | naught, and whether the dominion be a colony, an empire, 
Noer on’y laughed at ’im, ’n’ called ’im a sup’stitious chickin- | time to shet up shop—an’ maouths.” or a republic is to them a matter of indifference, though in 
hearted ole granny, an’ took aput his knife to cut the doe’s some supreme hour they may help make food for powder in 
thrut. Amos couldn’t stan’ it to see no more sech murderin’, a cause waged by a master whom they know not, nor for 
’n’ so he cleared aout and went hum. Wal, Noer finished what. ; 
the doe, ’n’ then took artera yullin’ buck next. The buck That day we lived over again our youth. The shadows 
started daown the maountin’, ’n’ bein’ putty light he skinned drifted as of old across the water, which mirrored back the 
it long putty good jog, so’s ’t Noer couldn’t ketch up with ghostly forms of birches and the somber pines; a muskrat 
*im 8’ easy ’s he hed with t’other ones. So Noer ’gin to git was angling along the shore below, and a pair of squirrels 
mad ’n’ doubled his jumps, ’n’ went tearin’ daown hill lick- were chattering in the trees above. The blue and green 
erty split, ’n’ hed mos’ ketched up to the deer, when the toe dragon fly po‘sed in air and settled on our tips and floats 
of his snowshoe ketched int’ the limb of a blowed doawn tree, with all his olden persistency, the wild bee hummed about 
an’ he fell, kerlummux! ’n’ struck his laig on another limb us, while now and then the festive mosquito piped his son 
on ’t an’ broke his laig.” in our ears. We sat the long afternoon through, and unti 

“Good!” cried Sam. the croak of the frogs in the coves warned us of the supper 

“His laig pained him onmassyfully, ’n’ like ’nough he hurt hour, called back the memory of the homeward tramp across 
his head tew, for he went inter a swound, I s’pose,” con- the pasture, through the swale and the open meadow to the 
tinued Lisha, after nodding to Sam, ‘‘an’ he lay quite a farmhouse, with its cheery light gleaming through the open 
spell fore he come tew, ’n’’twas mos’ night. Fust thing, he door, called up the vision of boyish hands holding aloft the 
tried to git up; but he couldn’t make it aout till he got holt string to now sainted mothers; of the welcome kiss, the 
of a saplin’ an’ pulled hisself up, ’n’ then he couldn’t take royal supper, and—we lifted anchor and moved campward, 
astep. An’ while he stood there a considerin’, that ‘ere doe a couple of graybeards, two boys once more. The fountain 
appeared right afore him, lookin’ at him jest as she did when of vouth is no vagary, though Ponce de Leon found it not. 
he run her daown! He said, ‘Shoo!’ but she didn’t stir a The heart of Sabattis, too, was glad, for the day to him 
mite, and then he reached daown an’ picked up his club an’ was alucky one. We had taken fifty odd bass, and the 
hove it at ’er, ’n’ he said it went through her jes’ ’s if she’d ben household of the guide, the camp and the hamlet were well 
a puff 0’ smoke, an’ went a scootin’ over the crust twent supplied with brain food. We made the five miles to camp 
rods daown the hill, ’n’ she never stirred! He tried to wal in the red after glow of the Canadian sunset, which bathed 
agin, but he couldn’t step a step, an’ then he goddaown on the granite hillsides, the green islands and the water in the 
all fours an’ crawled ’s well’s he could towwards the clearin’s, hues of the western sky. We shot into the long shadows at 
an’ that ere doe kepallers jes’ so fur ahead on him, allers the landing, which were soon lighted up by the blaze of the 
lookin’ at him jest as she did afore he knocked her in the camp-fire, and then, gathered about the range, we watched 
head. An’ when it begin to grow duskish the’ was a wolf the frying of the fish and the bacon, the browning of the 
set up a yowlin’ behind him as he snailed along a groanin’ sliced potatoes, and the steaming of the coffee, until nature 
an’ a sweatin’ like a man a mowia’, an’ not goin’ more’n a could endure it no longer, and we heaped them all upon the 
rod in five minutes, ’n’ then tew more wolves jined in a table and fellto. There was considerable dozing over pipes 
yowlin’ so clus tew him ’t his toes tickled, ’n’ when he looked before we sought our blankets, and once within them, we 


over his shoulder he could see the dum’d critters a shoolin’ long heard not a sound until daylight. 

arter him like black shadders, ’n’ every naow ’n’ then sittin’ The anticipated cloud of glory was beginning to gather 
up on their rumps an’ yowlin’ for more to jine’em. An’ all over the camp. Before the week was out every one was 
the time that ’ere doe kep’ jes’ so fur ahead on him, allers a surrounded with a halo, and there were indications of a fight 
lookin’ at him jes’ so mournful. Bimebye arter dark, he got for the front seat, when the sceptre unexpectedly passed into 
to the clearin’ ’n’ he couldn’t go no furder, so he sot his back other hands. One morning while Truthful James with his 
agin a tree ’n’ sot there an’ ho with his club in his hand, 


for he’d picked it up in his crawlin’, an’ there he sot, ’n’ 
there the wolves sot, an’ right betwixt ’em stood the doe, 
which the wolves n: ver took no more noticte on her ’n’ of a 
shadder, Arter a while—seemed ’s ’ough ’t was a week t’ 
Noer—somebody hearn the rumpus, wolves a yowlin’ an’ 
man a hollerin’, an Aar’n Gove an’ Moses Hanson ’n’ mongst 
‘em, rallied aout an’ went up au’ faound him an’ fetched him 
hum. They got a darkter an’ sot his laig, but he was sick 
for three months, ’n’ many a time, they said, he seen that ’ere 
doe a lookin’ in ’t the winder ’n’ hearn the wolves a yowlin’ 
raound the haouse, but the’ could none o’ the rest on ’em see 
her nor hear the wolves. Bimebye he got better, an’ so ’s ’t 
he could git aout raound. An’ then his son, the on’y one ’t 
he had, went off t’ the fur West a trappin’ an’ a tradin’ for 
furs an’ skins, an’ got killed by Injins, an’ then his oldest 
darter run away with a nigger, an’ wus yit, his other darter 
married an Jrishmun, an’ wust of all, so Noer said, Amos 
Jones come up to see him, an’ said, ‘I tole yer so!’ Then 
Noer got wus an’ run int’ the consumption, ’n’ arter lingerin’ 
an’ lipgerin’, he died.” 

‘“‘All of which,” said Sam Lovel, ‘‘sarved him right, and,” 
lifting to his lips the broken handled pitcher of stale water 
that stood on a shelf in the corner, seldom replenished but 
never quite empty, ‘‘here’s a hopesin’ that all crusters may 
forever meet the same fate. Amen!” 

‘‘Haow long,” put in the inquirer, ‘“‘haow long did Noer 
Chase hev the consumption?” 

‘Ten year,” Lisha replied. 











































































































































































CAMP FLOTSAM. 
XIII.—A SUMMER IDYL. 


HE camp had reached a period in its existence when its 
inmates were inclined to let the sun beat them daily 
in rising by several hours, and when fairly aroused and for- 
tified by a breakfast, nothing seemed further from their 
thoughts than fishing. One member set about the construc- 
tion of a hammock, another in devising a sail for the boat; 
but taken altogether, there was more loafing than working. 
The dreams of many a wintcr’s night, born amid storm and 
ice and sleet; dreams of summer isles, with shores of sand, 
and cliff and far in-rupning coves, of shimmering waters 
stretching fur away, and vexed by no oar save our own; all 
these were realized, and we were content 


“to live and lie reclined 
On the hills, like gods together, careless of mankind.” 


The infusion of new blood was necessary to awaken the 
dormant energies of the camp. While everything was at 
loose ends the arrival of Truthful James at Battersea was 
announced by George late one night, and straightway the 
camp was in a tremor of excitement. In the early morning 
the discoverer of oa stood on the bluff before 
the tents and received the greetings and welcome of the 
camp. It was on one of the early days of August, and he 
brought to us the first faint odors from the campaign in the 
States, the full essence of which saluted the public nostril 
a few wecks later. But the bundle of rods and the tackle 
box beside him indicated the barrier which he had placed 
between himself and principalities and powers, office present 
or office to come. 

“So Scipio to the soft Cumeean shore 
Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before.”’ 


An angler who had cast over many waters, skilled in all 
that pertains to the craft, a sharer in all of its enthusiasms, 
in a few moments he roused the camp from its lethargy and 
saw the last symptoms of its fever vanish, and thencefor- 
ward found it ready at all times to enter the lists with him 












































in generous rivalry. A short cruise on the morning of his! boatman was trolling down the lake, the Madame, taking — : 
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, started on a quest of her own. When she returned 
pop bearing a fon which weighed just five pounds, her 
only catch, but which she alone had played and landed. 
Stopping only long enough to display her trophy, she started 
off to the shoal at Garden Island, a half a mile away. Ina 
few minutes we heard shout after shout across the water 
from the boat, and we knew that unusual sport was being 
had. Truthful James returned with a fine catch, but the 
boat at the island kept its place. It took repeated signals 
from the camp to bring it in, and when at last it came to the 
landing, there was a call for us to ‘‘come and weigh.” There 
were fourteen small-mouths in the boat, and of these, 
two weighed three pounds and fourteen ounces aplece. This 
little episode put a quietus on the belligerent members who 
were striving for the lead, and as no one came up to the 
Madame’s score during the camp, she was yielded the front 


seat. 

By this time the achievements of the camp had gone 
abroad; they had crossed the border, skirted the North 
Woods and been wafted down the valleys of the Mohawk 
and the Hudson and through the ‘‘southern tier.” In one 
of the counties of the latter they had set a lawyer and an 
editor agog, and the one, leaving “‘his quillets, his cases, his 
tenures and his tricks,” and the other his ‘‘ads” and ems, 
started in search of the elysium where grew the golden fruit, 
determined to climb the tree and shake it. Two months of 
the campaign had converted the editor into a vessel of wrath, 
and he believed that the election of his candidate would 
usher in an era in which every week would have ten days, 
the pint measure hold a quart, ‘‘the three-hoop’d pot would 
have ten hoops, and it would be felony to drink small beer.” 
He came to us charged with several conundrums concerning 
the tariff, revenue, wages and duty on the raw material. 
Illustrative of the latter, he brought some samples of the 
same in bottles—free of duty. The proper restoratives were 
applied, he was made to swear allegiance to the Queen and 
to limit his politics to discussions of the raw material afore- 
said. 

Thus all issues were happily pooled, and we heard no 
more of protection, prohibition, or the Tallapoosa, until the 
day when we set foot in the land which was suffering the 
infliction of listening to the pros and cons of the insand outs 
—of plumed and plumeless knights, blatherskites and mug- 
wumps. WAWAYANDA. 


RAMBLES THROUGH NEWFOUNDLAND. 
VII. 


ROM out a blinding snowstorm that had overtaken us 
in our passage of a tract of ‘“‘barrens” and marshes, 
we had come into the shelter of a ‘‘var” (fir) forest where 
stood a cozy ‘“‘tilt.” Sheltered though we were by the 
densely branched fir trees of the ‘‘droke,” yet the storm sung 
about us, and sometimes flung a large quantity of drift 
down by our camp. Every cove, every settlement in New- 
foundland has its record of persons ‘‘lost in the drift.” 
Around hundreds of miles of the inhabited coast there is no 
road, and in winter time no means of communication save 
by a foot path, which takes the traveler across dreary 
stretches of barrens upon which there is nota tree. Some- 
times after he has set out the storm breaks upou him, but he 
believes that he will be able to kcep the path, guided by 
poles stuck at intervals cf three or four hundred yards along 
bis way. But with a terrific wind and a blinding, smother- 
ing drift perhaps in your face, and in which you cannot see 
objects sometimes ten paces away, it will be seen that one of 
these poles becomes a difficult object to find; the poor trav- 
eler misses the path and loses the poles, wanders away in 
the overwhelming storm, till his strength fails him, and he 
falls down and perishes. 1 know personally of seven or 
eight such cases as these, 

We removed the snow that had gathered about the squat 
little building, and presently the axes of the guide and the 
traler made a muffled ringing upon the whitings. For my- 
self I was curious to see the inside of the domicile for sports- 
men wayfarers, and creeping in obeerved, on striking a 
taper, two couches upon the floor, and one like a bunk mid- 
way along the further side of the camp. It must have been 
long since the camp had been used, for the fir branches 
forming the couches were gamboge instead of green, but 
would serve the excellent purpose of producing a quick fire. 

While the rest were chopping down and ‘‘junking up” 
some of the gleaming whitings, I kindled a fire, but was 
nonplussed about water. We were very hungry, and it 
would take long for the snow to melt. The trader learnt 
the difficulty, and told me that ‘‘just there forninst the tilt, 
half a gunshot down, there’s a first-rate little gully, a pure 
spring.” Taking the kettle I went in search of the stream. 
I stumbled about among the trees for a minute or two with- 
out success, and then thought what a fool I was, as 1 cer- 
tainly was, not to have put snow in the kettle and made an 
end of the matter. But ‘‘there’s a destiny,” etc.; that which 
I sought I found not, that which I did not seek I found, or 
rather I saw: to wit, upon a rampike with gnarled limbs a 
large flock of willow grouse sitting tamely as chickens, 
with their ruffled feathers, not five paces distant from me. 

I forgot of course about the immediate demand for a meal, 
returned hastily to the camp, threw down the kettle, telling 
the trader to attend to it. and took my gun down toward the 
richly-laden rampike. I found the flock as I had left them, 
sitting with ruffled feathers, in mopish fashion, looking 
stupid as owls. The etiquette of sportsmanship which in- 
sists upon flushing the game, and that brands the shooting 
of a perched bird as murder was not strong enough to over- 
come my desire to ‘make a great show” of game before my 
companions, to whom the rules of sportsmanship seemed 
absurd wherever they departed from the utilitarian, the 
utility of all sport being to them to get meat. Therefore I 
began todo the murders, I knocked two down with my 
right barrel from their perch on the lowest limb. Then I 
knocked off another with the other barrel. My occupation 
now seemed to me to be about as honorable and as manly as 
to attack a human antagonist while he is sleeping. But I 
swallowed my remorse and recharged my piece, the birds 
sitting utterly regardless of my preparations, aod supremel 
oblivious to the noise or the smell of the powder. I sha 
not, however, dwell on the discreditable scene. I shot them 
all; and the only gleam of respectability !ent to my proceed- 
lugs was the fact that a hawk came upon the scenes. He 
swooped and circled through the wood with vicious, glaring 
cre _—— ce ond ra ge — I had committed the 

’ ast as he darted off, I su biddin 
poet ty. I shot him. eee 
ust then, astounded by the sound of firing that I had per- 
petrated, the trader and the guide arrived Saeaidiags with their 
guns. The former, with his piece at full cock, in an excited 
manner asked: ‘Where are they?” I pointed to the pile of 


pugilist floated past sodden and bleeding. We hooked 
the animal ashore with a stout fir pole, for Cesar could not 
be induced again to grapple with an enemy of whom he had 
such painful recollections. The others complimented the 
trader on being a ‘‘first rate skinner,” and in acknowledg- 
ment he took out his penknife, and very speedily divested 
the otter of his covering. I may as well add that I had the 
skin subsequently made into a cap and a pair of gloves. In 
the back of the right one I have often showed a hole, it was 
made by one of Cesar’s teeth. 

We now set out for the main ‘deer lead” lying along 
the isthmus, connecting Avalon with the more bulky portion 
of the island. The native Newfoundland deer is the caribou 
or reindeer, a specimen superior to those of Lapland or 
Norway, and sometimes weighing as much as six hundred 
pounds. These deer inhabit thé interior of the island not 
in hundreds but in thousands; some who have seen their 
armies in the marching season think in hundreds of thou- 
sands. The interior being a wilderness, they find no inter- 
ruption save now and again—once in fifty years—when an 
explorer pushes his way across the region which through 
the summer they make their home. The marching time of 
the herds is as regular as the seasons. When snow covers 
the ground in the northwestern portion of the island, they 
turn their faces toward the south, and by steady marches 
along the leads, reach the southeastern or less severe part of 
the island, where through the winter months they can get 
browse and lichens. Some of those who have been camped 
near the main lead in the marching time have left on record 
that the deer do not move in very large bodies, for that 
would prevent them from being able to graze freely, but 
that they march in herds of from twenty toa couple of 
hundred, that one such body is connected with another by 
means of a sort of picket, and that each detachment is led 
by a tall stag. What a glorious sight for the huntsman from 
his eminence, to see body after body of these biight-eyed, 
nimble-footed animals, bending their course in true, parallel 
lines, either toward the north or the south, with the rezular- 
ity and the order of masses of soldiers! Such a sight has 
often been seen. For days and for weeks this innumerable 
multitude has been seen passing along over sweeps of barren 
and sodden marsh, winding around the base of steep hills, 
and pausing for a few moments here and there to crop a 
mouthful of browse or mosses. In the summer they bring 
forth and rear their young along the shoulders of the airy 
uplands of the northern part of the island. They do not 
resort at this season to the best feeding grounds, probably 
to escape the mosquitoes, which are so numerous in the low- 
lying districts. 

Although the interior of the island contains such namer- 
ous herds of deer, comparatively few are shot by the inhabit- 
ants who do not live near the passage ground. The herds 
do not come nearer than thirty miles of the coast, for they 
have learnt that there lives their enemy. This is a fact, 
strange enough, of which but few of the Newfoundland gun- 
ners seem to be aware. Hence winter after winter from 
nearly every settlement a party goes into the country for a 
deer-bunting expedition; but they seklom go more than 
twelve miles inland, hardly evertwenty. Sometimesa party 
of three or four get three or four deer, sometimes a half 
dozen: but in these later years they frequently do not even 
see a deer. The impression, therefore, is that ‘‘deer are get- 
ting scarcer,” but they are really not. They are simply re- 
ceding from the intruders with their old-fashioned, but deadly 
balls. There is, however, good reason why the gunners do 
not go far “into the country” for deer; all the game killed 
they must carry on their backs, and venison shouldered for 
thirty miles through heavy snow would be more than earned. 
It seems to me that it will some day, as it should have done 
long ago, occur to these coast dwellers that the reindeer may 
be trained to harness, as he is by the Norwegian and tne 
Lap, and made to draw sledges to the resort ground of the 
herds. In Lapland the deer will draw 200-pounds weight, 
and his trotting speed is ten miles an hour, a rate which he 
can maistain for seven or eight hours. Harness two or three 
of these deer to as many sleds, and the hunter can drive with 
much fleetness to any point he may desire, and returning, 
bring a carcass upon his sled. 

The herds that we were expecting to find were those which 
had passed from the north, in the fall, to the Peninsula of 
Avalon, and which would now commence their northward 
march. I do not think, though other writers whose opinions 
I much respect hold the opposite opinion, that any consider- 
abie proportion of the caribou in the island pass to the 
Avalon Peninsula in the fall, although I am satisfied that 
many thousands of them go there. The isthmus between 
the bottom of Placentia Bay and the opposite bay is not, I 
think, more than three miles wide, and parties of deer 
stalkers have frequently posted themselves by all the leads 
during the marching season. Their testimony as to the 
number passing up and down ought to be conclusive, and 
they having seen nothing like the numbers that others have 
observed on the march further north, where only a few of 
the parallel leads could be kept in view. 


It was the expectation of the trader that after the storm 
was over, fine weather would follow, and as we went along 
upon our snowshoes the snow-laden branches of the trees 
dripped merrily. ‘“This sort of weather will turn their heads 
to the norrid,” he observed as he looked out on the soft, 
cobalt-colored sky. ‘‘Sometimes, howsomever, they get out 
o’ their reckoning. I have often seen flocks turn back 
toward the sou’west when the weather was hard and the 
snow deep. One fine day in these parts doesn’t make a 
spring. But the soft weather has set in this time, and 
there’ll be rain yet afore midnight.” He seemed to have 
gathered the latter belief from the fact that troops of jays 
appeared along the edge of the “‘tucks” by which our route 
Jay, and were so tame that I struck one with the muzzle of 
m 


grouse, and to my proud, prone hawk, which every now and 
again would kick, flup one wing, and vomit his heart’s blood 
upon the snow. 

The number of dead, not the merit of the shooting, count- 
ing with these coast dwellers, they looked at me for a little 
while in mute admiration, and then the guide muttered to my 
cozy friend in the pea-jackct: ‘‘He’s de best shot dat’s ever 
come to dese parts.” 

Now we had some good cheese and deliciously smoked 
bacon, but I had too much the huntsman’s instinct in me to 
be satisfied with the flesh of swine, palatable though it was, 
after many months in the chimney side soaking in the pun- 
gent, slightly acrid smoke of the fir and spruce; so two or 
three of the birds were prepared and set cooking for supper. 
That no discrepancy may seem in this fairly accurate record 
of my ramblings, I may state that the four grouse which we 
had brought caiapward from the rampike slaughter spot of 
the day before had tired the carrier, as he was otherwise 
heavily laden, and he buried them in the snow, certain, as he 
afterward told me, that we would find ‘‘all the meat we 
wanted” nearer the a. 

I was tired with my ong tramp through the heavy snow, 
and hungry though I was, I drowsed before the spluttering, 
bright, breezy fire, while the meal was preparing. The mode 
of cooking was this: The trader took the iron ramrod from 
his musket and impaled the birds upon it. As the birds be- 
came brown and dry, particles of butter were dropped upon 
them, atin plate being set underneath to receive the drip- 
pings. Salt and pepper were also applied, and in about three- 
quarters of an hour we had served up grilled grouse, which 
made as delicious a repast as ever gladdened a palate. I 
have always imagined in eating the willow grouse that I got 
the flavor of the hills and plains, and undoubtedly the flesh 
of this bird borrows a delicious tang from some of the browse 
buds and berries that it feeds upon. 

Our camp was extremely comfortable. At the side where 
were our sleeping berths it was water-tight, but around 
where the rude chimney pierced the roof the melting snow 
upon the rafters dripped through. The chimney drew cap- 
itally, and we played ‘‘forty-fives,” the only game of repute 
among the fishermen, for a couple of hours, the while we 
indulged mildly in the trader’s excellent schnapps. While I 
think a little stimulant in the camp after a severe day’s 
tramping makes retrospection and the whole situation de- 
lightful, I affirm that over-indulgence will demoralize, blur 
and make disappointing any expedition whatsoever. lt is a 
great mistake, unless compelled by fatigue, or at the mid- 
day meal,to touch stimulants during the day while tramping. 
A glass of brandy in the morning while tramping will put 
me, so long as the effect lasts, intoa state of abnormal 
ecstacy over everything I see about me; but when that ficti- 
tious lift fails, everything that so brief a time before trans- 
ported, palls upon me, and I fall into the deeps of gloom. 
No; the stimulant is pernicious at such time, nor is such an 

agent needed to excite one’s imagination, and increase his 
love for nature in the wilderness. Any man whose health 
is good and who has had a refreshing sleep in camp, finds 
on putting out upon bis tramp in the morning no nced for 
artiticial stimulants. There is to him a joy in every bush and 
tree, a loveliness and an exhilaration in all things about him, 
and he enjoys the silent welcome that every hill and grove 
and stream seem to give him in a higher and more enduring 
degree than when wrought to exaggerated admiration and 
rhapsody by wine. The most delicious intoxication that I 
have ever felt is when asoft wind in the free wilderness 
blew upon me, filling my lungs and my veins with its im- 
pulse and bringing me tongueless messages from every inani- 
mate thing. 

After the forty-fives were played—l had overcome my 
sleepiness—I took ‘‘Masterman Ready” out of my bag, and 
straightway my companions, two of whom had never heard 
‘a story out of a book afore,” pressed me to read. I did so, 
omitting the portions that lacked movement, for I lost my 
hold upon my auditors the moment that 1 became prosy. 
But I did not read iong; we were all tired, the book which 
they supposed would have something more astounding than 
Jack the Giant Killer did not prove interesting at all; so 
we were soon all snoring upon our couches of freshly-broken 
fir boughs, whose wholesome, balsamic perfume made a sort 
of incense not less delightful for the brain as one drifted off 
into the soft, smooth land of dreams than it did to the keen 
nostril. 

In the night was heard the how! of a wolf near our camp 
as if looking for its companions. In the fresh snow a short 
distance from the tilt we found the tracks of a single wolf, 
which we judged to be that of the sorrowful strayling. Our 
tramp lay through deep snow, through groves of dismal 
larch (jiniper, as the rest called it), districts of spruce and 
fir, and sometimes through a ‘“‘droke” of naked birches. We 
had snowshoes, or rackets, as my companions called them. 
Here and there upon the snow we found squat a flock of 
willow grouse, but I had to curb my passion tor firing, as I 
was informed that we might at any time now come upon a 
flock of decr, and that they were so ‘‘yarry” that the sound 
would scare them off. But I was not to be suppressed in 
this way. I shot several pairs which I buried in the snow, 
though I had scant belief that I should ever fetch them 
away. 

Our route lay across a land dip which formed a small 
river basin. Through this ran a black, deep stream, which 
seemed to get its first installment from under a hill that lay 
at its northern end. From a point where the stream banks 
were precipitous, we saw down in the dark water and below 
a projecting boulder, two animals which seemed like two 
old-fashioned dinner pots bottom up. I did not know what 
the animals were, but I was informed that they were otter. 
From behind a clump of firs which stood in nice range I 
fired at one as it was about landing. It crawled back imme- 
diately into the watcr, but I could see from its motives that 
it was wounded. My dog sprang down the precipice and 
plunged into the stream. Then I saw the water beaten 
about into foam from a struggle, and I was no little discom- 
fited to see that my Cesar was not getting the best of it. 
The poor brute was howling piteously, and as his head dis- 
appeared a second time under the water, I descended the 
bank to his rescue, but when [ reached the bottom he had 
effected his liberation, and I found him bleeding upon the 
snow with a piece as large as a Mexican dollar bitten out of 
his neck. He had, I convinced myself, entered the fray 
with too little regard for the ee of his barbarous ad ver- 

, and had set about ‘landing him” as he would a duck, 
and paid for his contempt and carelessness. I leveled at the 
wounded otjer, which had in the meanwhile been endeav- 
oring as rapidly as his wounds would permit to get out of 
sight, but while my finger was on the trigger, the trader 
asked me to fire carefully or I would ‘‘riddle her skin,” and 
to “‘give it to him in the head.” This I did, and the whilom 




























































D. 
Having left the ridges we made through a low-lying tract 
in the direction of our tilt, being wearied with the day’s 
tramping, and not in the best of spirits at having failed to 
see any deer. ‘‘Here’s a hare’s footin’s,” said one of the 
party pointing to fresh tracks leading around a clump of 
crooked scrub fir about an acre in area. I was anxious to 
shoot an Arctic hare, soI made ready. ‘‘A starn chase is a 
long chase,” the trader remarked as he saw me go off. I 
inquired what he meant, but he simply said, *‘Wait till we 
see if he begins to double on you.” There was just the 
single track in the snow when | set out around the clump. 
I made rapid speed, but could see no sign of the game, 
although the others, who were now abroad over the marshes 
after grouse, had assured me that it was not in the bush. 
Presently I discovered two tracks, and when I had made 
another circuit of the bush I saw a third. Then I turned 
around and said, ‘‘I shall meet you my Jad,” but never a 
glimpse did I catch. I found a fourth track now but it was 
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paar Se opposite way. I then concluded that the Arctic 
hare has not ears for nothing; that he must have heard me 
coming rather than seen me, and turned when satisfied of 
my proximity. I then stood -for a moment resolving some 
method of circumventing the wily game, and I thought of a 
plan, very simple. I took out the ramrod ot my gun, stuck 
it in the snow by the hare’s tracks and hung my crimson 
comforter upon it. ‘“That will make no noise,” I chuckled 
to myself, ‘‘and it will bea sight for this unsophisticated 
animal. SolI set out again, and when I had nearly com- 
pleted my circuit moved cautiously. Presently this unsee- 
able thing that had been making the footprints was in sight, 
about twenty yards distant, sitting upon its haunches, and 
with ears thrust out looking with all the intentness and won- 
derment of its nature upon the ramrod and the crimson 
scarf. ‘‘Halio, sir,’ I said, as I presented. He made a 
quick motion, and was on the spring into covert when 1 
lodged the load, which had so long been hungering for him, 
into his side. I carried away my prize with as much pride 
and pleasure as if it had been the head of the proudest stag 
in the wilderness. 

When my companions left me engaged in the ‘‘starn 
chase,” they thought I would have continued till overpowered 
with disgust. ‘‘How did you get him?” they asked in sur- 
prise. ‘*Why, I traveled round and round for a time with- 
out seeing him, then I knew that it was simply a question of 
speed between us, and judging that I could run the faster of 
the two, I set out at top speed. After three circuits I ran 
him down, and shot him as, in a state of exhaustion, he was 
trying to crawl under the bushes.” They swallowed the 
story, and luoked upon me as a sort of dare devil prodigy. 
I may say that if the townsman find an invariable freshness 
in the rustic, the rustic is also sure either to find or to look 
for a greenness of a certain ‘kind in the citizen, Ignorance of 
certain facts, which are known to him by experience, or 
gathered from the experience of others, stamps the incomer 
with the dandy clothes and fine linen as a legitimate subject 
for quiet fun. If the citizen can good-naturedly turn the 
tables, he becomes a hero; if he cannot, he will always be 
regarded as a legitimate subject for a certain species of their 
wit and cleverness. Had I come away exhausted from the 
hare chase, they would have laughed and jibed me compas- 
sionately. This wasa new way of getting the game, and 
they simply looked with distended eyes while I told my lie. 
It was not till the next morning that I stated the fact, when 
they all felt and looked defeated and ashamed. I had, very 
naturally, adopted the obvious expedient, and it was the 
same as they would have adopted; but they had reserved the 
information for my benefit till after my defeat had been as- 
sured. J. W. Cots. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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HORNS OF THE FEMALE CARIBOU. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Owing to my absence from the city, I have only just read 


Mr. Chamberlain’s letter, ee in your issue of the 8th 


inst. Iam sure that Mr. Chamberlain and [ are both anxious 
only to get at the truth of the interesting question brought 
up by this discussion, and the best way to do this is to col- 
lect all the authorities on the subject, and after this has been 
done to take what testimony we can from the trustworthy 
caribou hunters of to-day. 1 notice the references given by 
Mr. Chamberlain in his last letter, and can only add to them 
two or three, namely: Griffith's ‘‘Cuvier’s Animal King- 
dem,” Vol. V., p. 304; Brook’s ‘‘Proceedings Zoological 
Society, London,” p. 927. To these two I have been unable 
to refer directly, but through the kindness of my friend, Mr. 
Frank J. Thompson, I can give oue or two extracts from 
the “Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada,” by Major 
W. Ross King, Unattached, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S., etc., 
London, 1866. In his preface he says: ‘During a sojourn 
in these regions, extending over a period of three years, con- 
stantly rod in hand or roaming the woods with dog and gun, 
I habitually recorded in my note book memoranda on the 
haunts and habits of the birds and animals which I have 
endeavored to describe in the succeeding pages,” etc. And 
further on in Chapter IV. (Ruminantia, continued): 

“The caribou of Canada (Cervus tarandus, var. caribou) is 
not to be confounded with the smaller variety (yranlandicus), 
which inhabits the more northern regions lying between the 
sixty-fifth degree of latitude and the coast of the Arctic Sea, 
and is an equally distinct variety of the typical reindeer 
(Cervus tarandus) of the old world.” 

‘‘Partly palmated and partly cylindrical, the caribou ant- 
lers are of singular and fantastic form, and though of great 
expanse—apparently ill-adapted for a forest life—are so 
slight that their weight seldom exceeds nine pounds. [Here 
an excellent cut of the head and antlers is inserted. ] 

‘*The stem of the horn is considerably curved, the concave 
side being to the front, and the extremities of the palmated 
brow antlers project nearly fifteen inches over the face. 
Sometimes only one of these brow-antlers occurs on one 
or other of the horns, though they are more frequently present 
on both, especially in the case of the older males; and it is 
doubtless their peculiarity of form which has led to the belief 
that they are intended by nature for the purpose of removing 
the snows of winter in search of food. The fact, however, 
that the male animal sheds his horns about the commence- 
ment of that season demolishes the theory in his case; and it 
is well known that he uses for this purpose his forefeet and 
muzzle only, the skin of which latter is exceedingly hard 
and tough. It is a singular fact that the female of this 
species is furnished with antlers as well as the male, and 
equally curious that while the latter shed their horns, as just 
mentioned, at the beginning of winter, she should retain 
hers until the spring. If for the purpose of enabling her to 
procure food as above, in the winter, we may ask why should 
she be provided with facilities for such a purpose which are 
denied to the opposite sex?” 

This statement, it will be observed, is quite definite. Mr. 
Thompson has also given me an account of a pair of caribou, 
male and female, which for a year were under his charge at 
the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens. Of these, the female 
had horns, and there is no question about the sex of the two 
animals, for a critical examination was made in order that 
they might be correctly registered on the books of the 
Garden. These books show that these caribou came from 
Maine. 

In an article entitled ‘“‘Caribou Hunting,” originaily pub- 
lished in the Century Magazine, and recently reprinted by 
the Century Co. in the superb volume ‘‘Sport with Gun and 
Rod,” New York, 1883, p. 211, Mr. Charles C. Ward says: 
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‘Horns are common to both sexes, but the horns of the bucks 
are seldom carried later than the month of December, while 
the does carry theirs all winter,” etc.; and further on he 
continues, ‘‘I have often studied their habits on the exten- 
sive caribou barrens between New River and the head of 
Lake Utopia, in Charlotte county, New Brunswick.” 

My position is this: The unanimous testimony of authors, 
several of whom have observed the caribou in New Bruns- 
wick, the locality now under discussion, is to the effect that 
the female caribou is usually provided with horns. This 
statement has been so often repeated that it has come to be 
considered as an established fact, and is referred to as well 
known, by most works on natural history and comparative 
anatomy. To overthrow this general belief, and to show 
that it is founded on error, even in any one locality, we 
may fairly demand that a large amount of indisputable testi- 
mony shall be brought forward to support the contrary view. 
For such evidence I shall wait. 

That there may be such a geographical variation as is 
hinted at by Mr. Chamberlain, is possible, though, except 
for that gentleman’s experience and the statements of the 
hunters and Indians whom he quotes, 1 see as yet no evidence 
of it. Something much more definite and conclusive than 
this is required before we can admit even the probability of 
so great a variation from the caribou of the Province of 
— to those of the neighboring Province of New Bruns- 
wick, 

Mr. Chamberlain inquires as to the personal knowledge 
had by Audubon and Bachman of this species. 1 find no 
distinct statements in their eccounts of this species which 
bear directly on this point. It is remarked that during a cer- 
tain trip to Labrador none of these animals were seen, and 
an account of their habits is given as having been Getailed to 
the authors by Mr. Martyn, of Quebec. To my mind the 
inference drawn from the article is clear that the authors 
had but very slight, if any, personal knowledge of the 
species. Gro. Brrp GRINNELL. 

New York, Jan. 30, 1885. 


A correspondent well known to readers of ForEsT AND 
STREAM by his pseudonym ‘‘Corporal Lot Warfield,” writes 
from Maine: ‘‘I have killed female caribou that were ant- 
lered, but have not found them as plenty as those without 
horns.” 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

The inclosed letters may not be uninteresting to some of 
your numerous readers, who have seen the different opinions 
expressed in your columns for some time past regarding the 
matter of whether, as a rule, the female caribou have horns 
or not. From reading the answers to my inquiries among the 
well-known caribou hunters of Gaspé, you will see they all 
differ as to the proportion of hornless females. One should 
almost say, from these statements, that a female caribou with- 
out horns is the exception to the rule. Not being a caribou 
hunter, I make no comments, but simply send you the infor- 
mation I got through Joseph Eden, Esq., of Gaspé, who col- 
lected it for me; but I may add that I know all these hunt- 
ers, and believe them to be reliable men, and their state- 
ments according to the extent of their experience. 

QueseEc. Jan. 24, 1885, J. U. Grecory. 


GASPE, Jan. 17, 1885, 
J. U. Gregory, Esq., Quebec: 

DEAR SIR—Jn answer to your inquiry, in what proportion 
have I found female caribou with horns, I beg to say that I 
have hunted for over twenty-five years and have killed over 
one hundred and fifty, and found only about one out of fifteen 
female caribou that had no horns. WILLIAM EDEN, 


GaspF, Jan. 19, 1885, 
J. U. Gregory, Esq., Quebec: 

DEAR Str—In answer to an inquiry, in what proportion 
have | found female caribou with horns, I beg to say that I 
have hunted for over twenty-five years;I have killed about 
sixty caribou, have found only about one of twenty five with- 
out horns, and the females drop their hornsain May, and the 
new horns begin to grow at once. HENRY G. PATTERSON. 


Gaspé Jan, 19, 1885. 
J. U. Gregory, Esq., Quebec: 

Dear Str—In answer to your inquiry, in what proportion 
have I found female caribou with horns, I beg to say that I 
have hunted for over twenty-five years and have killed about 
one hundred and thirty caribou, and have found only one 
female in thirty without horns. The females drop their 
horns in May and the new horns begin to grow immediately 
afterward. JOSEPH EDEN, JR. 


AS TO THE WHITE GOAT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is not at any time a pleasing undertaking to be obliged 
to call another person to account for an article written, no 
doubt, with the best intentions and from the best motives. 
In writing an article for a periodical of high class and large 
circulation like the Century Magazine, especially when the 
views expressed treat of matters interesting from a natural 
history point of view, great care should be exercised to make 
only such statements as are strictly accurate. This is doubly 
important when the statements made may become matters of 
record from which others may have to draw conclusions re- 
specting some animal with which they personally may be 
wholly unacquainted. When such erroneous statements are 
made, therefore, I conceive it to be the duty of any one who 
recognizes manifest errors to promptly correct such misstate- 
ments, with the view of placing reliable information within 
the reach of those who are desirous of obtaining it. 

Actuated by these motives, Iam induced to offer a few 
remarks regarding Aplocerus columbianus Coues. 

In the December number of the Century Magazine ap- 
pears an article on ‘‘Huntingthe Rocky Mountain Goat,” by 
William Baillie-Grohman, which contains glaring inaccura- 
cies, which are the more remarkable when we consider how 
long this species has been known and how widely it is dis- 
tributed. Moreover, the species is one respecting which the 
fullest information may be had with a minimum of trouble 
and expense, provided the proper localities are visited. 

This animal is more abundant in the coast ranges of 
Oregon, Washington Territory, British Columbia and 
Alaska than, elsewhere, and throughout these ranges in 
British Columbia there can be procured at all or any of the 
various Indian camps as many goat skins as may be desired, 
and usually as many blankets made from the wool of this 
species as may be required. These blankets are still manu- 
factured to a large extent by the older members of the Indian 
community, notwithstanding that the various tribes are well 
supplied with blankets of European and American manufac- 
ture by the Hudson’s Bay Company and other traders. 

To give an idea of the abundance of the white goat, it will 
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i 
be sufficient to state that an Indian of my acquaintance 
killed to his own rifle in two days the winter before last, 
sixty-five goats, and did so within a distance of sixty or 
seventy miles from this city. 

The skins are of no special commercial value, selling at 
$1 to $1.50 each, and this price is no great inducement to 
Indians to hunt for them in a country where wages are so 
high as they are in British Columbia. 

ery often these animals are caught while young, and 
when reared about a house become as tame, playful and 
mischievous as the traditional ‘‘pet sheep.” 

The habit of sitting on their onekn is a marked and 
well-known characteristic of this animal, but always, as far 
as I can learn, with the two forefeet resting on the ground. 
I question very much if they elevate their two forelegs as in 
the ‘‘position of a begging poodle,” as related by Mr. Groh- 
man, but as the testimony of one person who has seen a 
thing is of greater weight than a thousand who have not, [ 
will let this pass. 

Dogs are totally useless in pursuit of this animal, as they 
scale precipitous places and leap chasms where dogs could 
not follow, rendering the latter of no assistance in effecting 
their capture. 

Mr. Grohman’s statements respecting the size of this 
animal are probably at variance with facts; a fair average 
weight may be held to be 125 pounds. Very rarely do the 
largest bucks weigh 200 pounds, and the girth given as men- 
tioned by Mr. G. as being 7 feet 34 inches, is evidently a 
mistake, or the grossest possible error. 

A work ox girthing 6 feet 6 inches is a fair average ox, 
one girthing 7 feet is a long way above the average, while 
one girthing 7 feet 34 inches would dress from 800 to 1,000 
pounds, and he would weigh alive from 1800 pounds to 
1,600 pounds, in proportion as to whether he was fat or 
merely in good working condition. Now, how does this 
agree with the statement that the goat spoken of would 
weigh from 300 to 400 pounds, which, if even so, would not 
be such a big lift for ‘‘two powerful men.” 

That this species invariably lives above the timber line is 
not true. I saw one shot by a person sitting in a canoe, and 
the goat, when so shot and killed, fel] into the salt water; 
and know of numbers of instances of them having been 
killed at very low altitudes. One was killed while swim- 
ming across Burrard Inlet only last summer, and the pres- 
ence at high or low altitudes is governed greatly by the 
depth of snow. 

With respect to the paucity of specimens in various 
museums, I am inclined to think that Mr. G. is misinformed, 
as I know of quite a number of specimens having been sent 
from this part of the world other than those mentioned in the 
article published in the Century Magazine. 
J. C. Hueues. 
New WEsTMINSTER, British Columbia, Dec. 10, 1884. 


|The American Museum of Natural History at Central 
Park has one or more individuals of this species on exhibi- 
tion, and we know of four or five specimens in this city in 
private hands. | 


THE BIRDS OF MICHIGAN. 


BY DR. MORRIS GIBBS. 
(Continued.) 


6. Merula migratoria (Linn.) Sw. and Rich.—American 
robin, migratory thrush, robin redbreast. 

We may well doubt if there is a bird on the American con- 
tinent as dear to the hearts of her millions of inhabitants as 
the robin. A large majority even of our foreign population 
have a tender feeling for the robin, as it so often takes the 
place of home birds left years ago in foreign lands. 

The children learn the name of the robin first of all, and 
soon recognize it by its happy song ard -bright breast. and 
the little ones look eagerly forward to the return of the 
robins and bluebirds, as dreary winter wears away and 
‘freezing tempests back to Greenland ride.” 

What a strange spring we would consider it, if the robins 
did not appear. The papers announce their return; ‘‘the 
robins have come,” is heralded from every quarter, and the 
words are on the lips of the joyous and happy; for we know 
that the vernal sun will bring forth the budding vegetation, 
and nature will wear her happiest May day smiles. 

Few birds of North America have the geographical range 
of our familiar friend, extending almost throughout the 
entirety of the northern half of the Western Hemisphere; 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Central America 
to the Arctic circle. 

The migratory thrush, as it is appropriately called from its 
widespread peregrinations, is occasionally a winter resident 
in Michigan, although I cannot attest that it is ever a resi- 
dent, though it is quite probable that a few remain every 
season in sheltering nooks, in the edges of deep woods, 
where living springs keep the earth aga soft. Such 
birds are from the rorth, having probably migrated to our 
State many hundreds of miles, while our own Michigan 
robins, which are last seen late in November, scurrying along 
hedgerows and in small thickets, are as far south as Kentucky 
at least, perhaps in Texas or in Yucatan. And while speak- 
ing of the robin as a resident, it may be proper to mention 
an uncertainty concerning the terms resident and winter 
resident, as regards other species well known as being found 
some seasons in winter, as wellas summer. Of this class, 
the nuthatches, several species of woodpeckers, chickadees 
and many other familiar birds are examples. For instance, 
we see red-bellied woodpeckers throughout some winters, in 
fact they may be found nearly every season. But can we 
call these birds residents? For we must consider that the 
red-hellies which were with us during summer have left us, 
and those we find in the winter months came from the north. 
That those birds which are with us in summer go south at 
the time of regular migration, and their places are taken, 
partially, by recruits of the same species from the north, is 
well known, and I have repeatedly observed the change. 
However, the robin is a common species in Michigan during 
quite eight months of the year. 

Wefirst hear of the redbreast in the southern counties on 
their return migration in February, and the last ones are 
seen in the southern journey generally in the early part of 
December. I have seen stragglers repeatedly in J oem. ; 

The migratory thrush is the first of the family to build its 
nest, and many nestlings have emerged from the beautiful 
blue eggs quite a week before the Wilson’s and olive-backed 
thrush have invaded the State in any numbers. Some nests 
are found containing eggs by April 10, but such instances 
are extremely rare, the nesting season really not being at its 

height until May 10. From y 15 until July 20, fresh eggs 
may be taken in the accustomed haunts—which means every- 
where—or young birds of all ages be found, from the nest- 
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ling of a day to the fully fledged recruit able to take care for 

itself. 

i broods are usually reared in a season, and perhaps 

three, but when we calculate the time for producing a bird 

able to take care for itself, and dating from May 1 as the 
riod of incubation to begin, it is quite evident that in 

order to rear three broods in a season no time must be lost. 

| have seen a parent bird feeding several voracious young 
recently ejected from the nest, while the mother was again 
setting on her second clutch of eggs. Such a case is rare, 
however, as the young are generally under the care of the 
old birds all of a week or ten days after leaving the nest, 
and the old pair rarely more than repair the nest until the 

oung are disposed of. The robin is so well known that a 

engthy article is almost out of place, but a few notes touch- 
ing on the period of incubation may not be inappropriate. 
The following observations were taken during the past 
spring: ‘First egg laid May 1; May 2 two eggs; May 3, 1 
P. M., three eggs in nest; May 4, 1 P. M., there are four 
eggs. Old bird begins to set steadily, although she has 
been on the nest over half the time since May 2; May 15 
found two eggs and two young; May 16, 9 A. M., one egg and 
three young. This shows fairly that the eggs were incubated 
as soon as laid, or else that the time of incubation varies 
greatly even in the eggs of one clutch; May 16, 1 P. M., four 
young; May 29, 8 A. M., young all in nest; 1 P. M. young 
all out of nest, sitting around in the old apple tree and chirp- 
ing loudly ; May 80 could only find two young; June 1 could 
not find the young, undoubtedly killed by cats.” The old 
birds were disconsolate for a few days, but at the end of a 
week began another nest in a maple near by, and ail of 
twenty-five fect from the ground, quite three times the eleva- 
tion of the first nest. The young appeared outside of the 
second nest July 13. At least ten weeks are occupied in 
building a nest and rearing two broods, which would bring 
the completion of the nesting season well into July, and 
although three broods are occasionally reared in a season, 
according to some writers, such a case has never come under 
my observation. 

The nesting habits and structure ‘of the nest are well- 
known. The boy, who, on being asked what the nest was 
composed of, replied ‘‘oh, everything,” came very near the 
truth, for, with mud, principally used in its construction, 
are also agglutinated almost everything of a light nature 
that the female finds suitable to work into the structure, and 
rags, strings, paper, straw, grass and kitchen rubbish are 
often found; a nest in a city or village that does not contain 
rags or string being a rarity. In the rural districts, where 
such material is less liable to be found, a corresponding de- 
crease in the various civilized materials is observed, and in 
deep woods, or fields, far from the habitation of man, only 
mud, grass, and occasionally leaves, are used. Twigs are 
rarely found in a nest. 

The site selected is variable, and perhaps there is no bird 
which so freely adapts itself to circumstances. Some of the 
situations in which nests are found would indicate that the 
birds were almost indifferent as to location, and yet, after 
mating, some time is generally occupied in deciding on a 
location, nests frequently being abandoned after completion 
without apparent cause, and in some cases even when con- 
taining eggs. 

Nests are frequently found under the eaves of houses and 
barns, as the swallows build; within buildings on sills and 
plates; in trees quite sixty feet from the ground; attached 
to cornstalks near the ground in a barren field; adhering to 
the roots of an overturned tree; in deserted woodpeckers’ 
holes. But the most singular place was a nest found on a 
small stump one foot above the water ina millpond, and 
quite twenty feet from shore. A peculiar case is recorded 
of a pair building a nest in a freight car and depositing eggs 
therein. Finally when the car was moved the female main- 
tained her position for some time till dislodged by a sudden 
jolt. Trees, bushes and rail fences are, however, the prin- 
cipal places where nests are found, which are placed from 
four to thirty feet from the ground. 

Four eggs seems to be the regulation number, but often 
only three are found, and in extremely rare cases five eggs 
are laid. They are well known to almost every one, and are 
much admired for their beautiful blue color. 

The female takes upon herself the principal duties attend- 
ant on the building of the nest, carrying most of the mater- 
ial, while the male superintends its construction. She also 
performs the greater part of the arduous task of incubation, 
only occasionally being relieved by her liege lord, who is 
generally trilling his characteristic and charming notes near 
at hand. If disturbed while on the nest, the female, resent- 
ing the liberty, boldly charges the intruder, and though 
rarely, if ever, using either bill or claw, the besieger may 
get a thump froma vigorous wing. The male, quickly on 
the spot, and frequently accompanied by other parent birds 
of the neighborhood, is even more fierce than his mate, and 
together such a chirping and flying about as they raise, if an 
unlucky schoolboy is the despoiler, he not unfrequently 
slinks away without the coveted blue treasures or callow 
young. 

1 have written quite fully of this bird because of its inti. 
mate relations with man, and trust the readers will pardon 
an apparent digression from the semi-scientific routine usu- 
ally followed, in mere descriptions of birds and mammals, if 
I devote a few lines to the sentimental relations of our friend. 
1 am aware that the relations existing between man and the 
lower animals is a topic of such general discussion that little 
need be said upon the subject; but such connection is gener- 
ally based on the practical value of the so-called inferior ani- 
mals to man, and it has undoultedly occurred to many 
minds that some more intimate relation exists which does 
not depend wholly upon what we receive from the lower 
animals, either in the way of services rendered or gastro- 
nomic attributes. In this age of liberal thought, will it be 
improper to admit of associations existing, at least, between 
these esthetic beings, winged gems cf the air, and man? 

It isa question which will bear discussion, and the pro- 
found sympathy which we nearly all feel for these “spoilt 
children of nature, the favorites of creation,” as Figuier so 
beautifully calls them, will certainly cause us all to refrain 
from too suddenly crushing such an assumption. 

We are principally attracted to the feathered tribe by the 
elegance of outward form, the beauty and diversity of plu- 
mage, sweetness and Variety of song and grace of movement, 
and there are but few of 12,000 classified species, if any, 
which would not inspire our admiration in some way. Even 

the goose, so awkward and emblamatic, unfairly, of stupid- 
ity, appears graceful in the extreme when floating leisurely 
on the bosom of the mirrored lake. 

As our emotional natures associate. tunes heard in the dim 
past with events almost obliterated. from memory, 80,.we. re- 
call occurrences in childhood’s hours associated with the 










































songs of birds. Nothing can exceed the freshness of mem- 
ories suggested by the simple song of the robin, and with 
thoughtful age, when the happy retrospection of perhaps 
four score of years is reached, how the incidents of child- 
hood are retraced, ushered in by the casual hearing of some 
familiar notes by one of our feathered friends. 

7. Mimus polyglottus (Linn.) Boie—Mocking bird. 

This species being a straggler in our State, and only occa- 
sionally taken, is but little known as a Michigan bird. Many 
ornithologists consider those specimens secured within our 
boundaries as escaped cage birds. It is probably fair to 
admit the species in our list nevertheless, although we do not 
by any means agree with one list, in which the author states 
that the mocker is quite common in some of our counties. 


Never having met with this remarkable vocal performer 


in the wild state, I can give no observations concerning it. 
A number of captures are recorded during the past twenty 
years. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


iS IT THE SAME BIRD? 

| i is three years ago last October since several white- 

throated sparrows made their appearance in a gully at 

the rear of my woodshed. No doubt they were attracied 

thither by the fine cover they found. This is full of black- 
berry bushes and ragweeds grown tall. 

But the birds stayed on, and from time to time would 
show themselves round the place. I was / or geange anxious 
that they should remain. They. reminded me of my boy- 
hood, and I took every pains to make my home attractive; 
consequently I baited them, and by the time the first snow 
fell they had become quite accustomed to look for their food 
in a certain locality. All I had to do then when winter set 
in was to sweep off the feeding bed and scatter some bread 
crumbs and wheat screenings about. 

There were five of these sparrows then—two males and 
three females. Last year four came back, and three are here 
now. At least 1 suppose they are some of the same birds. 
Of one I think I am certain. These are the reasons of my 
assurance: Among the birds of 1882 was a male of very fine 
plumage. His size, color and markings almost led me at 
first to think that I was about to winter a white-crowned 
sparrow. He is here to-day, and has been off and on since 
the latter part of October; always disappearing when the 
weather is mild and there is no snow upon the ground, and 
returning again the day after the cold weather may set in. 
This has always been his habit too since 1 have had the pleas- 
ure of his acquaintance; and he always seems to be espe- 
cially hungry on his return. This year he left me at New 
Year’s, and did not come back till the 19th of the month, 
when a cold snap set in. 

Now is he same bird that made his winter home here three 
years ago? We think that he is, and here are our more par- 
ticular reasons for thinking so: 

First, the bird that we have in mind, as I have said, was 
of large size and fine plumage, and so is this one. Then, he 
became quite tame during the snows and cold of last winter 
and the winter betore, and this one is much more domestic 
in his habits than his two companions. Then, the bird of 
1882 was accustomed to feed just under the kitchen window, 
and this bird is fond of feeding in the same place. Then, 
the bird that we speak of had a peculiar habit if any one 
came out of the door when he was feeding in the evening 
(and he feeds quite late, almost at dusk), of skulking along 
the ground, and looking over his shoulder at them, appar- 
ently being reluctant to take to wing, and the bird that is 
here now does the same thing. But it isthe apparent fearless- 
ness of the fellow at times that seems most convincing to 
me. When all other birds fly up from the feeding bed, jun- 
cos, song sparrows, English and tree sparrows, and even 
those of his own kind, he will look at me as I come in or go 
out just as though he knew me, and pick away, exhibiting 
scarcely a sign of fear. 

This year he is accompanied by two females. Though it 
is plain to be seen that while he stuffs his own crop, he has 
a strong preference for one of his companions. As we hava 
implied, neither of his companions are as tame as he is, while 
one is much tamer than the other. 

All these birds keep more in company with the English 
sparrows than do any of my other birds. Or rather, the 
English sparrow seems to follow them to the feeding ground, 
while it is very evident that my friend considers himseli the 
master of the flock. Perhaps the birds feed together from 
the fact that they all hide themselves in the same bushes, and 
have made their home in the same place. 

But now, what of this bird? Is he not the one that came 
here on his way south three winters ago? What say the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM who have some experience 
in drawing birds around their homes? A. G. 








THE GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER WIN'ERING IN 
Matne.—A_ yellowhammer or flicker that has been inhabit- 
ing an icehouse at Fort Popham, near the mouth of the 
Kennebec River, was shot Jan. 14, 1885, and found to be in 
good flesh and plumage, with no evidence of any previous 
wounds. During December and January the weather has 
been alternately very mild and very cold. Evidently this bird 
had found a continuous supply of food, of which insects and 
larve probabiy formed a small proportion only.—EVvERETT 
Smitx (Portland, Me.). 


LivE RuFFED GrRovusE WANTED.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Is there not some reader who has a single ruffed 
grouse in confinement which he would give, lend or sell for 
the purpose of aiding investigations looking to their domes- 
ticatioa? These birds would be treated with the greatest 
care; if any gentleman has a single bird of either sex, he 
— confer a favor by addressing Lock Box 110, Toledo, 

io. 

HARPORHYNCHUS RuFUs WINTERING IN NEW JERSEY.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: 1 saw a brown thrush (7urdus 
rufus) to-day. Is not its appearance at this season very un- 
common?—Cuip (Englewood, N. J., Jan. 18). [Quite so.] 





RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.— 
Purchased—Une jaguar (Felis onca), female: one brush turkey (Tal- 
legalla lathami:; two Swainson’s lorikeets (Trichoglossus nove h pl- 
landice); eight andulated grass parrakeets (Melopsittacus undula- 
tus); two pale-beaded parrakeets (Platycercus Widiceps); two 
scaly-breasted lorikeets er chlorolepidotus); two Barra- 
band’s parrakeets (Polytelis barrabandi), and one bald eagle (Haliae- 
tus leucocephalus). Presented—One screech owl. (Scops asio); one 
sunmimer duck (Aix sponsa), and one sparrow hawk (Falco sparver- 
fos Born in the- Garden—One ‘great kangaroo-(Macropus gigan- 
eus). 













Game Bag and Gan. 


REYNARD’S WAYS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

That’s nothing to catch a fox asleep. These blunderers, 
who have stumbled on sleeping foxes and shot them, have 
only done by accident what an Allegany county man makes 
a business of. We have an old still-hunter here, our gun- 
smith, who says that he can kill more foxes without a d 
than with one. Armed witha rifle and a field glass, an 
keeping to the windward, asin deer hunting, he carefully 
surveys the haynts of the game froma long distance, and 
finds them sle@ing on logs, stumps, knoils, or other slight 
elevations. Then a careful stalk, a sure shot, and the brush 
is his. Here is anewform of sport. Deer-stalking isa thing 
of the past; but foxes are more plentiful than ever before, 
and more wily than buck or doe. It would be a triumph. 
indeed, to bag him in this manner, and every fox ‘‘downed” 
in winter means more birds in the fall. 

A. STuBBE PENN. 





FRIENDSHIP, New York. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. L. C. Robinson of Derham started a fox and put him 
in his hole in less than ten minutes. The fox went directly 
through and on his coming out, Robinson gave him both 
barrels, missing him clean ; the dog gave chase, and Robin- 
son had just time enough to insert a shell, when the fox ap- 
peared at his hole again, Robinson fired and the fox was no 
more. Time of chase, fifteen minutes. G. H. M. 

PORTLAND Me., Jan. 27 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of 22d, ‘‘O A.T.” of Franklin Falls, N. H., 
seems to treat incredulously the idea of the fox taking a tree. 
On Thanksgiving Day of 1880, I met a countryman coming 
into town with a fox, which he had trapped the night before 
without injuring it. To buy the fox, call together a few 
friends, send for the dogs and adjourn across the river to the 
hills, was the work of only a few minutes. We gave him 
three-quarters of an hour the start and then slipped the dogs 
and proceeded to enjoy a splendid chase. After perhaps an 
hour and a half, Guess, (who, with Tan and Muse, you have 
heard of before) the leader of the pack, gave us the inform- 
ation, in which the others soon joined, that he had treed. 
We found his foxship in a thirty-foot pine tree, near the top, 
from which we proceeded to oust him and made him con- 
tinue his run, holding the dogs till he again had a good 
start. IC. L. 

WiLminaton, North Carolina. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

On Friday, Jan. 30, several members of the Worcester 
‘fur company” received a pleasant call from Mr, F. T. Gay 
and Mr. L. H. Sargent, of North Chelmsford, Mass. They 
made a short visit, all too short, not even giving us time to 
get up a fox hunt for their benefit. 1t resulted, however, in 
the purchase by Mr. Gay of Mr. John R. Thayer’s famous 
foxhound Snap. This sale was the subject of general com- 
ment when the members of the company met at ‘‘Shattuck’s” 
in the evening. The dog has the reputation of being one of 
the very best in this vicinity and the general verdict was 
that Mr. Gay had obtained a prize. Saturday, Jan. 31, Mr. 
John Slocum killed a fine cross gray fox, being the first fox 
of rare color killed by any of the company this season. 

E. SPRAGUE KNOWLES. 
WoRCESTER, Mass., Jan. 31, 1885. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

A correspondent, in your issue of January 8, mentions 
the fact of having shot a fox asleep on the top of arock, and 
wants to know if any one ever had a like experience. This 
brings to mind a hunting incident which occurred to me 
several years ago, when living in Canada. At that time. 
and it may be so yet, it was the custom for the sportsmen of 
two of our neighboring towns, to pit themselves against 
each other in an annual hunt, the losing party to pay for a 
dinner for the sportsmen and the umpires, or counters of 
game. In this particular year, away back in the seventies, 
the usual challenge had been issued by the defeated side of 
the previous season, and a day appointed, and all prelimin- 
aries settled. The autumn wasa cold and boisterous one, 
and the day appointed proved inauspicious. The hupt was 
postponed to a later date. That day also proved a bad one, 
and still another date was specified. On this day it was 
agreed that the hunt must come off, no postponement on ac 
count of weather. 

The time came, and a worse day for a gun to be should- 
ered in quest of game never dawned. It was late in Nov- 
ember, the ground was hard frozen, a very high wind was 
blowing, and occasional snow-squails varied this pleasing 
picture. What kind of ground to choose for hunting over 
in such weather was a puzzle. I at last decided to spend 
my day in a dense swamp, which lay at some distance, 
thinking that I could have some degeee of personal comfort 
by being sheltered from the cold and cutting wind, and not 
be so likely to meet injury from falling trees and boughs, -as 
in higher and more exposed grounds. My device proved wu 
wise one, for I succeeded during the day in making quite a 
respectable bag—getting no less than nine ruffed grouse, two 
hares, and several red squirrels, besides the fox. The grouse 
were found near the edges of the swamp, into which they 
had penetrated in search of shelter. 

Along in the afternoon I was working back through the 
center of the swamp, and directly against the wind. I had 
my dog at heel, and neither’of us made the slightest sound 
as we walked over the mossy carpet which covered the 
ground, and which was also just whitened with snow. 
Suddenly, at a distance of some twenty-five yards, I spied a 
fox curled up and soundly sleeping under an upturned root 
of a fir tree. My dog saw, or scented him, as soon as I did, 
and crouched to the ground. I brought my gun to shoulder 
and then waited to see if reynard would become conscious 
of so deadly an enemy in such close quarters. But the 
roaring of the wind and its direction left his senses of smell- 
ing inoperative, and he lay so quiet that I did not know but 
he had been poisoned and died in that position. After 
waiting some seconds I advanced a few paces, still keeping 
him covered, and then squeaked loudly in imitation of a 
mouse (which sound will almost bring a dead fox to life), 
when he raised his head quietly and looked at me. . I im- 
mediately gave him a charge of No. 6 right in the face, which 


rolled him over dead.. Upon examination I found him-to be 
a fine male, with a beautiful coat of fur anda 
brush.’ - I felt very protid of-my- bag that nigtited ® presented 
it for inspection to the umpires, as it nearly doubled in 
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count the next highest score, and it added zest to my appetite 
when helping to con the generous dinner which was again 
paid for by the party opposed to mine. 

I did all my shooting in those days with a No. 16 Jo. 
Manton muzzleloader, weighing 7 pounds, such as I had 
upon the day in question, I always used No. 6 shot, 1 
ounce with 24 drams of powder. If I missed the game it 
was my fault. I have used all kinds of guns since that time, 
but have never had one that gave me as much solid satisfac 
tion as that little Manton. Perhaps it was because I used it 
in the first of my manhood’s days, when the blood pulsed 
stronger in my veins and everything in life gave more satis- 
faction. I have now settled down to the use of a No. 12 
three-barreled Baker as the most useful, all-round gun. It 
is heavy enough for ducks and geese our California 
plains, light enough for quail on the billsifles, and a handy 
gun in the higher sierras, where we need a barrel for a quail, 
another for a grouse, and the third for a deer or bear, all 

rhaps within a minute. But were I back again at the 

ast, where one seldom meets with any game larger than a 
fox, I would return to a 16-bore gun. I am fully in accord 
with the opinions expressed ——— correspondent ‘‘Cyr- 
tonyx” on this sume subject. ith my old gun I always 
used 1 ounce of No. 6 shot and 24 drams powder for small 

ame; for ducks, 14 ounces No 4shot and 2$drams powder; 
in fox hunting, before a hound, the same quantity of powder 
and 1jounces No. 1 shot. With that charge I have killed a 
large dog-fox dead in his tracks at 65 yards, and | have 
never done as well with a No. 10 bore, loaded with 5 drams 
of powder and the same amount of shot. I will try some of 
these long winter evenings to give you an account of a few 
trips into the high sierras which I have enjoyed in this 
State. AREFAR. 

Auburn, Cal. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have from time to time noticed articles relative to the 
devices resorted to by the common red fox for the purpose 
of misleading hounds. An uncle, who was an ardent lover 
of hunting, once related an incident which happened during 
his career as across-couutry rider. The hills upon which he 
usually had a find are called Welsh Mountains, a chain run- 
ning along the south side of Conestoga Valley, in Lancaster 
county, Pa. His hounds never failed to give tongueata 
certain point on the mountain, and no amount of hard rup- 
ning forced the fox to earth, nor could the dogs gain one 
foot over a certain distance. This was rather perplexing, 
inasmuch as my uncle’s strain of hounds was pure, staunch 
and fast. The hunts usually lasted from early dawn till 
night, at which time the dogs were called off. After several 
unsuccessful attempts to capture the fox, the old gentleman 
determined if possible to fathom the mystery. One morn- 
ing he rode to the spot at which his hounds usually made a 
find, but before reaching the point his pack had started rey- 
nard and were off across the valley. He then carefully 
searched the ground over which his hounds had trailed. Upon 
coming to a small opening in the laurel thicket, he observed 
a fallen tree supported at the top by a few branches, these 
were sufficiently long to raise the end some ten feet from the 
earth, the larger end or butt being held by a few roots. He 
then, upon closer inspection, ascertained that it was hollow. 
He was about to thrust a long pole into it, but was deterred 
by the approaching cry of the dogs. He withdrew to the 
shelter of the surrounding bushes into which he had scarcely 
gone, when out of the copse opposite came the fox. Pausing 
a moment to assure himself that,he was not observed, reynard 
sprang nimbly upon the fallen trunk and disappeared within 
it, and before my uncle had recovered from his surprise, out 
he popped at the smaller end, jumped to the ground, flirted 
his ‘‘brush” and cantered off as lively as though he had not 
already had a two hours’ spin before the hounds. 

The hounds came on, ran around the old tree, took the 
scent beyond, and were away without one moment’s hesita- 
tion or fault. My uncle says: ‘‘I thought I had him then;” 
so he stopped the smaller end. While engaged in this he 
heard a scratching noise within the log, and looking in at 
the hole of entrance, was met by a fox retreating stern first. 
To say that he captured him at once is needless. After 
securing the animal he again hid in the friendly laurels. His 
patience was soon rewarded by the welcome music of his 
pack. Master reynard, following the tacticsof number one, 
ran confidently into the log, only to be ignominiously hauled 
out, bound foot and mouth, and slung with his mate across 
the pommel of my uncle’s saddle. 

These foxes were evidently mates, and had baffled every 
hunter within miles by their combined cunning. One would 
lead the hounds a merry chase for one or two hours, then, 
when weary, return to the friendly hollow trunk to be re- 
lieved by its companion, thus setting at naught every effort 
to run either of them down or to earth. A. D. 

Berks County, Pa. . 


AN EPISODE. 


NE day, a friend and I were watching our dogs quar- 
tering a vast field hemmed in on three sides by a forest, 
with a tangle of Spanish bayonet, saw palmetto, brush, 
shrubs and vines skirting its edges and forming an almost 
impenetrable barrier, amid which the bight scarlet berries 
of the dogwood added a touch of color that brightened the 
whole. A faint haze hung over the landscape and supreme 
qniet reigned, for, besides ourselves and dogs, not a living 
thing was visible, save the omnipresent buzzard sailing in 
ever-widening circles overhead. 
From the cotton field that had given us entrance to this 
me we had started three coveys of quail, each of which 
ad contributed its quota toour pockets, and we anticipated 
some glorious sport before us, for we thought they would 
surely scatter in the broom grass, and give us plenty to do 
to take care of the singles «nd doubles. Rock made a grand 
point and was superbly backed by Dart, and as the birds 
flushed my friend dropped one with each barrel, but I had to 
be content with one. Bunching together, with never asweive, 
the whole darted straight across, and rising above the under- 
brush, cisappeared io the thickest part of the wood. The 
next covey the dogs found flushed wild, and without a turn 
or check followed exactly in the trail of the first. Ten 
minutes later the third covey was found, and repeated the 
same maneuver, save that I killed two crossing with my 
right, and wounded one straggler with my left, but the birds 
pur-ued exactly the same course, and disappeared over the 
same bush of dogwood that the others had. 
This was becoming slightly monotonous, and when stil] 
another bunch vanished without the loss of a feather, our 


feelings were too deep for words. Back and forth, to and | 


#0, we went, our dogs working grandly, but not another 


| of its own. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


those birds would be found if it took me the rest of the day. 

My companion had bruised himself by a fall, so I volun- 
teered to try it alone, leaving him to watch the field aud 
mark down the birds if they returned. Calling both dogs 
to heel, the first attempt to penetrate the thicket led to igno- 
minious failure, but by dint of backing myself through the 
thorny vines, I found my course considerably easier, but 
often having to crawl close to the earth, which I did with 
many a quake, as a perfect horror of a snake has always 
possessed me that in vain I have tried to overcome, but as 
none were seen I breathed easier. Through vines and brush 
we took our way, the dogs crouched close to heel, until 
emerging from the tangle a little knoll showed itself as an 
opening, while far beyond, the open pine forest was stretch- 
ing toward the Ashley. Hot and panting, with nerves all 
unstrung from my violent exertions, I leaned against a great 
live oak to rest, where the sunlight bad found an opening 
overhead and rested on the little knoll. 

Amid the vines and brush was a lonely grave shaded by 
massive oaks, whose moss-grown branches furmed a sheller- 
ing veil, and whose sighing branches sung a constant 
requiem in the breeze. 

A simple marble slab marked it, with this simple legend 
engraved: 


This sign of love and devotion was a sermon in itself, as I 
gazed at this last resting place of one whose skin, though 
dark, was yet no bar to trust and love. From the boughs 
above came a low, throbbing song, and as when one in 
dreamland seems to hear the faint tiukle of bells, or the sub- 
dued rippling of the waves muffled and far off; so this sweet 
melody spoke to my heart through the minstrel of nature. 
Musing and thinking thus the dogs had been forgotten until 
a cold nose touched my hand and called me to myself. 

Staunch as his name stood Rock beside the almost hidden 
mound, with every muscle drawn and tense; butasI stepped 
forward it was with lowered gun, and when with a mighty 
whizz and rush the coveys darted away, no roar of gun dese- 
crated that peaceful spot, for, though loving sport with all 
my heart, to me it would have been sacrilege even to have 
attempted the life of a quailin that retreat. I returned to 
the fields and had most glorious sport, but the recollection of 
the shooting is less vivid than the picture of that lonely 
grave under the oaks of the Palmetto State. ONONDAGA. 


GUNS, HAWKS, PRAIRIE DOGS, WELLS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We are having a very rough spell of weather for these 
parts. For more than a month we have had a constant suc- 
cession of wet northers, with only an occasional intermis- 
sion of a bright, cheery, lovable day. In that time we have 
had two snows, and one of these is now resting upon us. 
The lowest point touched by the mercury—at least I have 
seen no lower—is 13° above zero. _ This is sharp business for 
this region, though there are men in Canada who, I presume, 
would think it was vernal breezes. Indeed there are prob- 
ably men along the Hudson who would take it to be ‘‘Zephyr 
with Aurora maying.” ButI like to see this outrageous 
weather in Texas. An unusually cold, wet winter is to us 
a faithful prophet of a great crop year following, when we 
overflow with all manner of good things. Those are the 
years when we grow proud and scornful, and become liable 
to be led astray by the devil. I have an old friend who has 
lived in Texas nearly fifty years. He loves sporting and 
whisky, but is a very prudent and economical man. He 
never allows his expenses to overreach his income. When 
we have a mild, dry winter he never buys more than a gal- 
lon of whisky at a time, and that not oftener than once a 
menth. Dunng such winters that man must be very dear 
to him whom he will invite to drink with him at his house. 
When we have a cold, wet winter he buys a barrel at a time, 
and no man can enter his house and be allowed to leave 
before he is filled quite up to the stoppers. I had a letter 
from him yesterday inviting me to come down and stay a 
week with him, saying the deer, ducks and pigeons were so 
plentiful they had become saucy, and adding that he had 
just put in his cellar two barrels of whisky, one old Bour- 
bon and the other sour mash, ‘‘of the vintage of ’73.” This 
shows his unbounded faith that we shall have great crops 
this year. 

But I did not set out to write about the weather and the 
crops. I merely intended to write a little note or two about 
things suggested by reading the Forest AND StREAM of the 
15th by the bright red-oak fire. ‘‘Cyrtonix” says the best 
shotgun is that which needs bushing least; in other words, 
that the best is the smallest bore. That accords somewhat 
with my observation, and then it does not. The best gun I 
ever used was the first | ever used. It was an English-made, 
percussion lock, single-barrel gun, bore not less than 8 or 9, 
and it may have been larger. It was my father’s gun. I| 

ave done some of the most extraordinary shooting with 
that shotgun that ever mortal did. A squirrel would find 
no tree so tall that I could not readily fetch him from its 
top. Wh:n out hunting with that gun I never asked how 
far the game was, but where it was. I saw my father killa 
crane stone dead with it exactly 101 yards away, and I am 
sure [ have often killed game with it a greater distance than 
that. The shot that killed the crane was not larger than 4’s 
or 3’s, and I rarely used larger than No 6, usually using No. 
8. What seemed remarkable to me, and may seem so to 
some others, this gun did much better work with smaller 
shot than with larger ones, which latter she scattered too 
much. She was either 32 or 34 inches long; at all events 
she was a long gun as well as a big one. She had a stunning 
reputation in the neighborhood, and the boys used to allow 
me to brag about her without gainsaying anything. 

But there was a preacher in that neighborhood who had 
a gun that was a stunner also. The first time I went hunot- 
ae that reverend man of God I couldn’t help but laugh 
at him when I saw his artillery. It was a long gun, as light 
as a wisp, and had a bore that seemed no bigger than a 
dainty lady’s little finger. It was a ridiculous little gun to 
me, but when I saw how the preacher knocked the squirrels 
from the tops of the biggest oaks in the bottoms, | gave it up 
that his little thing was a whale next in order to my own, 
and ever afterward I looked upon it with profound respect, 
which, as my acquaintance with it grew, almost turned into 
a superstition. ‘Ihe rascally little gun could wipe down the 
game just as far as mine could and did i! with balf the fuss. 
The idea got into the heads of us boys that the ridiculous 
little gun behaved so admirably simply because it was the 
property of a apres aod not from any inherent virtues 

he letter of ‘‘Cyrtonix”’ leads me to believe 


vird was found, and after another hour passed, 1 vowed that | that the gun did so well from its own internal virtues. 
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The preacher’s gun was also a single-barrel, and I am not 
sure if it was not a flint-lock. Double-barrel guns were not 
common in those days. 

Following the example of ‘“‘Graeme,” I will state that 1 now 
use a Colt double-barrel breechloader, 12-bore, 30 inch barrels, 
She cost $65 only, at the factory, but she is a very fine 
shooter. For a quail gun I could not ask for a better one, 
but she would be better for ducks if she had two inches more 
of barrel. However, I have been loading al] my shells alike; 
that is, with 3 drams of powder and an ounce of shot. I 
think I will take the bint from ‘‘Graeme” and hereafter put 
3} drams of powder in my duck shells. It may be that I 
will then have no cause of complaint against my gun in duck 
shooting. 

I have read numbers of ‘‘remarkable shots” by various 
correspondents in your columns. Now let me tell you of 
one “‘remarkable shot” which I witnessed. The fellow who 
delivered that shot was a hawk and not a man. _ I was gun- 
ning bear Lorraine, a station on the Texas & Pacific Railroad, 
in wu region where people are very s‘arce and hawks very 
numerous and impudent. Two quails rose before me and 
flew in nearly opposite directions. The first fell dead avout 
twenty yards away. About forty yards off the second re- 
ceived my fire. There was a cloud of feathers in the air, and 
he tumbled toward the ground also. But while he was fall- 
ing a hawk shot at him like an arrow, seizing him while yet 
in the air, and bore him off in triumph. Now I call that a 
“remarkable shot”—not for distance or anything of that 
kind, but for downright, unadulterated impudence. It was 
snatching the food out of the very mouth of the lion. As 
that hawk flew saucily = me with my bird, I fancied that 
he said, ‘‘Now, old fellow, how do you like that?” and 
I verily believe he did say something of the sort. He 
was a small hawk, just above the sparrow hawk in size, and 
of a very rakish air. His sort are numerous on the Staked 
Plain, where they worry the blue quailsterribly. Pray give 
me the name by which this dashing little villain is known on 
the scientific shore. Ido not recollect seeing him in this 
part of Texas. 

Now I want to ask Forest anD STREAM or any of its 
readers to solve me a riddle which has caused me a great 
deal of thinking. It is this: Where do those prairie dogs 
which have their towns miles and miles from any visible 
waters get their water? Can they live and flourish for weeks 
without water, or do they, as some say, dig down to water 
in the earth? 

I have seen thousands of these little animals many miles 
from water; indeed, their towns are usually a long distance 
from water, and yet they are just as lively and fat in such 
localities as where water is easily accessible. I should not 
judge from their looks thai they are an animal that can live 
long without water, but the great majority of them must do 
so unless they bore down to subterranean fountains. 

The great interest I feel in this question, apart from the 
scientific feature, is this: I have a mind to dig some wells 
in the vast prairies of Northwest Texas, where water is very 
scarce and prairie dogs very abundant. These lands are 
extremely fertile aud lack only water to make them very 
valuable. Now if it be decided that prairie dogs cannot 
live without water, and that they must bore down to subter- 
ranean water when so situated that they cannot obtain it at 
the surface, it simplifies matters to me very much; for I am 
sure if these dogs can bore down to water, I can > . 

tis Te, 

PALESTINE, Texas, Jan, 19, 1885. 


MAINE LUMBERMEN AND GUIDES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Now that the ice is broken perhaps a little more from my 
pen will not be amiss. In your issue of Jan. 8, Mr. Hardy 
has made out quite a story as to what hisexperience has been 
for a great many years past as a merchant in the city of 
Bangor, and in trips made to the hunting and fishing sections 
in the eastern part of our State, also his acquaintance with 
visiting sportsmen, guides and lumbermen. 

It is not without a feeling of delicacy that I attempt to 
criticise some of the statements made by a man whose ex- 

rience, perhaps, dates back to the time of my birth. If 

horeau is to be believed, a man does not have to live a life 
time to learn a few things, and as my home and business for 
the past fifteen years has been with the sportsmen and 
lumbermen directly on the ground I ought to understand 
both parties pretty well by this time. 

I have handled the ax with the lumberman in the logging 
swamp, and the cant-dog and pick-pole on the drive, and 
although from the Jack of experience and muscle | could 
not take the heart of the spruce from the ‘‘Kennebeck 
Linger” or ride out a ‘‘white water jam” with the **Penob- 
scot Bubble Walker,” like the old man’s mare on the trotting 
course, [ was generally ‘‘a coming somewhere.” The lumber- 
man’s license when he is in the'sett!ement is not limited, and 
the opinion that Mr. Wells expressed is a very general one 
formed by people who have seen more of them than he has, 
and if you do the average lumberman no greater injustice 
than to thiuk him a “hard crowd” you will never make an 
enemy of him. 

As a class, there are no hetter-hearted men in the world 
than the Jumbermen, but one must camp with them more 
than one night to understand them. I have ‘‘spooned up” 
to the man, many a night on the drive, when forty of us 
would crowd into a thirty-man berth, who, although he 
would ‘‘paint the town red” when he got started, would 
coddle me, slide one of his strong arms under my head for a 
pillow while his other made a brace to keep the men from 
nearly squeezing the life out of me; he ‘‘would not see the 
boy crowded,” and now that the boy has got his growth and 
can stand the crowding, he does not forget his lumbermen 
friends by any means. 

Had Mr. Hardy summered with the visiting sportsmen for 
twelve successive seasons, as I have, i am sure he woula see 
see them in a different light from what he appears now to see 
them. To be sure, we have some of the class he has spoken 
of; but where we have one of that class we have fifty of a 
far different class, more who are like Mr. Wells. Although 
Mr. Wells’s critics say that he has seltish motives in writing 
these articles, I can affirm that he hzs not; it is only one of 
many acts of kindness, ‘‘with no personal interests in view,” 
and when they are read in the same spirit in which they are 
written, they will be understoo:! right. If the percentage is 
very largely in favor of the better class, are not the people 
who come in contact with them much more likely to be ele- 
vated than they are to be corrupted? In all my being with 
sportsmen, noue of them ever attempted to pour any liquor 
down my throat. When the flask was passed, a few words 
to the effect of ‘“thank you, sir, but 1 never take it,” were 
generally all that was needed; and much oftener I have had 
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men who might drink to excess themselves tell me to ‘Stick 
to that” than I have had them urge me or pass it.a second 


time. 


his occupation not a guide but one of the 


farmers such as Mr. 


and fishing for it? 


As far as the great damage to the timber lands of our 
State by fire is concerned, this is true to the letter; and I do 
not wonder that the men that own wild land look with sus- 
picion on every one who goes in the woods. In some cases 
sportsmen cause these fires, but I think these cases are few. 
It is generally supposed that the sportsman knows nothing 
about building a camp-fire, and is liable to burn the country 
up at any time; were it not that the sportsman is in most 
every case attended by a guide who is experienced and who 


does this. kind of work, there might be cause for alarm. 


have been over the bunting and fishing grounds of our State 
as well as other sections of it considerably, and should say 
that certainly in two-thirds of the cases the fires were started 
by people much nearer home than the sportsman. Take 
some of the tracts of country that were not visited by sporfs- 
men until within a few years; look them over and see if you 
can find as many places where fires have been started and 
have done more or less damage since the guide began to 
build his ‘‘shanty” (whicb was as soon as the sportsman be- 
gan to visit the region), as were started in the same number 
of years before; and when you find a burnt place do not say 
that the sportsman did it until you have asked some ques- 


tions. When aman puts his money and labor into a cam 


in the woods—no matter how cheap or how expensive it 
may be—he does not build it to be burned up, neither does 
he want to see the country about it burned, which would be 
just as disastrous to him. Does not his own self interest, if 
nothing more, cause him to be just as careful with fire as he 
would be if the land were all his own, and would not he 
‘fight fire’ with just as good a will? The men whoown the 
timber lands in this region are greatly respected by the 
guides and all who have had dealings with them, and this 
does them no harm in regard to the safety of their property. 
On a recent trip to the more northern and eastern part of our 
State, I was surprised to see how much more damage had 


been done by fire there than in this part. 


In regard to the slaughter of fish and game by the French 
lumbermen, spoken of in my friend Danforth’s letter to Mr. 
Wells, I cannot speak from experience, as I have not been 
in that vicinity in the winter since they commenced to 
lumber it, but John has been there a greater part of the 
time, and I well warrant that he knows what he is — 


about. Mr. Hardy has not ‘‘the exact ground” locat 


just right after all his trouble; it is more than thirty miles 


north of Mr. Coe’s operation. 


Your North Bridgton correspondent seems to be of the 
opinion that “‘the little gnat of a Frenchman” is not much 
on the hunt. I should like to see the gentleman try to step 
in that little fellow’s tracks, when he has snowshoes on and 
is ‘‘crusting” a deer. Unless he is blessed with a very long 
pair of legs he would find that there was a chance for some 
strain there. He may know the Frenchman as he is at work 
in the mills and living in our villages and cities; but I know 
him as he is in his border Canadian settlement home, and I 


have also seen his track in the woods. 


I wonder if Mr. Hardy realizes the difference in the sports- 
mau, hotel keeper and guide of ’58 and ’85. My experience 
is that no two gentlemen can be found to-day that would 
waste three hundred pounds of trout at any public fishing 
place in Maine. If they did they would most likely be 
spoken to by both hotel keeper and guide. The practice of 
“socking out” has given way to the wiser course of unhook- 
ing and letting go all fish that are not needed. This is every 
day gaining strength, and it is the duty of every hotel keeper 
and guide to “‘talk it up.” As fly-fishing and light rods have 
come into fashion, it is found that a few fish caught on the 
“light rig” afford much more pleasure and the needed exer- 
cise than many fish caught on the ‘‘derrick.” The two- 
pounder caught on the fly with the light rod affords more 
pleasure than the eight-pounder caught on the hand-line or 
stiff bait-rod. Viewing matters in this light, would it not 
ly: more practicable to drop bait-fishing from July 1, instead 


of stopping all fishing Sept. 1 or 15, as has been proposed. 
In doing this the large trout (the best breeders) that congre- 
gate in the deep holes of the lake and succumb to the 
patience of the deep-water fisherman, would be spared to 
breed or be caught in a way that would mean something 
besides just the getting. Besides this, the bushels of chubs, 
suckers and redsides (the food of the trout) that are caught 
and chopped up to bait these places would also be spared 
Ripe spawn can sometimes be found in trout at all seasons 
of the year. 

_Although I am writing in a 12x14 room, where a game of 
high-low is going on, an my head is full of ‘‘What’s trump?” 
‘Here, you, let that be,” and ‘‘Put your Pede right on 
thare,” I canaot hold up without thanking Mr, Hardy, in 
behalf of myself and my guide friends, for his compliment 
as to his ideal Maine guide. Capt. F, C. BaRKER. 

Bemis Camps, Rangeley, Me. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

T have been apeaate interested in the various articles re- 
garding the ‘Maine Deer Law,” and the opinions of the 
majority of your correspondents are good, and should be 
allowed to go unchallenged, but when one writer asserts 
that the French Canadian is, so far as fish and game are con- 
cerned, a quiet and inoffensive person, it is time that we who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the habitant should cry 

halt.” My own experience with the country ‘‘Canuck” 
relative to the protection of fish and game, has been a long 
and eventful one, and instead of finding them veritable 


Mr. Hardy speaks as if the money distributed by the 
sportsman was of but little benefit to any one excepting the 
railroads, hotels and guides. Had his home in years past 
been in one of thuse border towns visited by sportsmen, and 
poorer class of 
ells describes (and in describing did 
not draw from his imagination), he would find that the 
money brought into the place by the sportsman was a great 
benefit to him. When the settlers produce such commodi- 
ties as butter, eggs, lambs and chickens, he receives for them 
more ready cash at his own door than he would after he had 
transported them twenty or forty miles to the railroad, Is 
this not an advantage? Again, in case of sudden sickness 
or accident, instead of the twenty miles’ drive to Phillips for 
the doctor, the telephone does the work; the message is sent 
and back comes an answer, the doctor will start in five 
minutes, Asthe man pays his fifteen cents and hurries back 
to the bedside of his wife or child, does he realize no benefit 
from the money distributed by the sportsman? And though 
an individual may receive no money directly from the sports- 
man, is the benefit the less, and cannot he afford to lose 
some of his pleasure and perhaps immediate gain in hunting 











































































everything, from a small bird to a mother partridge with 


perusal of the game laws of this Province will prove. 


game protection society, but they can do but little towar 


majority in the local House of Parliament. The 


inveterate of pot-hunters. 


increased rather than diminished. STANSTEAD. 


MONTREAL, Canada. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


to destroy when it best suits their own convenience. 


vented the late 


the preservation of deer. 


that State is one o 


month. SPECIAL. 


A SCORE OF HITS AND MISSES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have just finished reading ‘‘Wells’s” account of his 


“partridge” hunt in Chatham, and was particularly inter- 


ested in, and I must say, pleased with his summing up of 


“shells used” and ‘‘birds bagged.” I ‘felt good all over” 
to see that some of the older crack shots are satisfied with 
killing one-half their shots. So many men claim to do so 
much better, yet when I hunt with them, do so much worse. 
Now I know and all who have shot birds season after season 
know that to figure up at the end of the season and find that 
when we have bagged one-half as mapy birds on the wing 
as the number of shells used, snapshots and all others being 
eee we have done much better than usually falls to our 
ot. 

Very few young sportsmen think tokeep a record of shots 
when they hunt, sometimes as often as three days in the 
week. However, having been out shooting less than usual 
this winter and fall, I have kept an account of my outings, 
and find I am ‘‘ahead of the record,” though I am confident 
that had I kept a similar record one the two preceding 
seasons I should have been behind; I had not learned the 


peculiarities of my gun until this season—the exact load re- 


quired, its limit of range, etc., etc. I find that by keeping 


saints, I have found them, as a rule, a class of inveterate 
pot-hunters of the lowest kind. They will kill for the an 
er 


brood, or a doe heavy with young in March. During the 
season of deep snows and crusting they swarm through the 
Megantic woods in this Province, running down and 
slaughtering the few deer that remuin in that country, and 
they also carry their depredations over the border into North- 
eastern Vermont, around Big and Little Averill and Leach 
lakes; also into the extreme northern part of New Hamp- 
shire, etc. They fish through the ice, and when the ice goes 
out their set-lines and gill-nets may be found inevery stream 
and lake in the Province, as well as their snares for part- 
ridge and hare are to be found in every bush near where 
they reside. The greater portion of small game that is 
brought into this market (Montreal and Quebec) is killed by 
the French habitants. During the summer months the in- 
nocent ‘‘Canuck” may be met at all hours of the day or 
night on our waters prowling about in his dugout with gun, 
ack and spear, and he seldom returns home empty-handed. 

his utter disregard of fish and gume protection is not con- 
fined wholly to the lower class of French habitants, as a 


We have herein Montreal a large and earnest oe 


remedying the defects in the game laws beyond putting the 
present laws in force, as the French are oe in the 

issisquoi 
River, in the vicinity of Highgate, Vt., has been lately 
stocked with black bass, and last summer the noble Parlez- 
vous neglected his work, and spent his time in scooping out 
the fry by the thousands. The Legislature of that State, 
however, has put a stop to that work by passing a law for- 
bidding any bass to be taken less than ten inches in length. 
The worst poachers on the Missisquoi marshes last season 
were French Canadians fresh from the factories. If 1 had 
the time and space, I might give numerous incidents that 
have come under my persunal observation to prove the truth 
of my statement that the French habitant makes the most 


I notice in your Jast issue an item that a deer had been 
seen on Sutton Mountain, near Richford, Vt. Sutton Moun- 
tain is over the line in the Province of Quebec. Some seven 
years ago, in the interest of ‘‘fish and game protection,” I 
visited a back settlement of English settlers on that moun- 
tain, and learned from a local trapper, Mr. Chester Aiken, 
thas there was at that time, the month of March, a yard of 
about 2 dozen deer on the mountain, and the English resi- 
dents in that vicinity have interested themselves to protect 
these deer, so it is quite probable that their numbers have 


Sportsmen will learn with a feeling of gratitude that but 
very little venison is coming into the Boston market, as com- 
pared with former seasons. When the close time for Maine 
venison came on (Jan. 1), the dealers in that State who hap- 
pened to be still disposing of each his lawful quota of ‘‘three 
deer, two caribou and one moose,” quickly put the meat out 
of sight. The custom of obeying the game laws in that State 
becomes easier as it becomes more of acustom. The Game 
Commissioners and sportsmen of Maine are much pleased 
with this evidence of actual progress in public opinion. It 
is not of their own marketmen or hunters that the earnest 
friends of game protection in Maine have to complain, but 
of other markets which would be glad to offer Maine game 
at all seasons, and of sportsmen who desire unbridled license 


When the Maine venison season closed, but little was 
shipped to Boston this year, for the trained force of wardens 
were on the alert. Atthisthe Boston game dealer is some- 
what disappointed. He gets a little venison, it is true, but 
it is chiefly western. Not more than onc decr out of fifty in 
1882-3 is seen here this season. The chances for crust-hunted 
venison are also very small. The snow in the Maine woods 
is not yet deep enough to hindera deer from making full 
speed. An early thin crust over not six inches of snow pre- 
ecember hunting—the deer could run, but 
the hunters could not approach, the breaking crust making 
noise enough to stampede every deer or caribou within two 
miles. One or two hunting parties gave up in despair. 
Taken all in all, it has been a wonderful season thus far for 


The chances are very small that the Maine Legislature will 
make September an open month. The Maine papers do not 
generally favor the measure. The reply of ‘‘North Bridg- 
ton” to Mr. Weils, in Forest AND STREAM, has Been exten- 
sively republished in Maine, and it will also be used in reply 
to that gentleman’s argument before the committee of the 
Legislature. The —— sentiment of the Legislature of 

gratitude to the Commissioners for the 
good work they have done, and the expression is likely to be 
very general in favor of giving them their own way for 
a while longer. Some of the strong expressions of adverse 
opinion, which have been published, are received by the 
earnest laborers for game protection in Maine as promulgated 
in rather bad taste, since the authorities have in their pos- 
session the testimony of guides going to show that one or 
two at least of the earnest advocates for open September are 
guilty of ‘‘jack-shooting” and ‘‘calling” in Maine in that 







































































one gun for constant use, and confining myself entirely to 
its use, I can make much heavier scores than when con- 
stantly changing guns. 

_I began shooting the present season quite late, after the 
birds were full grown and strong, and my outings resulted 
as follows, the time of each outing not exceeding a half 
day, generally an afternoon: 


First (afternoon), used....10 shells; bagged...... 7 birds 
Second (afternoon), * ....19 ‘ oO  ecehend 
Tnird (afternoon), ” see om  oadaee _~ 
Fourth (morning), “ ....22 “ PS olkeas = 
Fifth (afternoon), eat oe “ a 
Sixth (morning). ee WF eet eS 
Seventh (afternoon), ‘* ....8 “ a Saud 3 
We day onc ccceucxas 94 shells 70 birds 


Thus scoring a very good average, though this may be 
accounted for by my getting such few shots, as I was break- 
ing my young dog and birds were unusually scarce. You 
will notice that one afternoon’s work was 18 shots and 18 
birds. Two shots were missed and I made two doubles. I 
frequently kill as many as 200 birds of a season, but have 
hunted very little this season, as the birds seem scarce and 
we wish them to increase as much as possible during the 
coming season. <A very peculiar feature of the last; outing 
was the fact that I saw no male birds at all, and all of the 
seven bagged were hens. Why is this, think you? I have 
not noticed the same thing any previous year. 

Having been badly injured while fox hunting on Christ- 
mas Day, my horse falling and throwing me and striking my 
head with its front shoe, I have not been able to get around 
much; but am getting on my feet ayain and will give the 
birds another ‘‘go” soon, when, if I find nothing but hen 
birds, I shall lay my gun away until another season, or else 
go to Currituck Sound goose shooting. . F.R. 

BELVIDERE, N. C. 


SOME REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Like one of the recent contributors to this department, I 
have made some remarkable shots, which didn’t bring any- 
thing to bag; but of them I will write at another time. 

Once I was calling three old gobblers, and found them 
coming straight toward me along a trail. Watching my op- 
portunity, | succeeded in catching them in a row, one behind 
the other. I fired a rifle ball through all three, killing them 
instantly. Three fine gobblers, weighing upward of twenty 
pounds each, at one shot, I thougat was pretty good, especi- 
ally as there were only three turkeys. 

Just after the war, lee out hunting deer with a friend. 
I soon killed a small one. We concluded to take it imme- 
diately to where our horses were hitched, a quarter of a mile 
away. Soon after starting, I saw a doe lying on a hillside 
in eusy shooting distance. I gave the shot to my friend. 
When he fired, the deer flattened out on the ground, and I 
heard the bullet whizzing on. He shot an army. Enfield rifle 
loaded with army cartridges. On going up to the dead deer, 
we heard a rattling in the bushes a little further on, and on 
looking found two well-grown fawns almost dead, both shot 
through the necks; all three killed by one bullet, and after 
all that execution it whizzed still further. 

I was trying to stalk an old buck antelope once, but failed 
at every attempt. Finally growing discouraged I sut down 
and concluded to try one shot at long range. 1 was using a 
.40-90 Sharps rifle. Guessing the distance at 1,000 yards, I 
made the proper elevation, and after careful aim, fired. The 
bullet passed ee his heart, killing him in a few seconds. 
I call this a remarkable shot, though it was exactly what I 
tried to do. 

I once bagged sixteen mallards at one shot, using a 12-bore 
shotgun. They were feeding on acorns. My second barrel 
failed to fire. Buack Tar. 


Ex Paso, Texas. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Last autumn I was walking along the shores of a small 
lake, carrying a .38-caliber rifle. Ciose to shoreon the other 
side, so distant as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
was a lone duck swimming around. Intending to induce it 
io take wing, so that a companion with his shotgun might 
possibly get a wing-shot, I raised the sights to 400 yards, 
took aim and fired. There was a splasa, a flutter, and the 
duck lay dead upon the water. 

Another: During the winter a sudden severe cold snap 
froze all the streams and ponds in this section. A friend 
knowing of a large open spring, some six or eight miles dis- 
tant, came around with his buggy, and we drove to the 
spring. Sure enough the water was open, and the surface 
so covered with big mallards that the water could not be 
seen. The spring or open pond was about thirty yards long 
and about ten wide. On the west side close to the water 
there was a high bank, making approach to within twenty 
yards very easy. We cautiously crawled up to tbe edge of 
the bank and poured four barrels of No. 4 shot from our 
breechluaders right down iuto that unconscious mass of 
mallards, crowded into that small water hole, and killed— 
one old drake; and he was probably scared to death. 

TENDERFOOT. 
CLay CENTRE, Kan. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your remarkable shot series or incidents are interesting, 
though many, if not all, are accidental or simply chance 
shots. Let me relate two chance shots. During the year 
1853 I was camping on Floodwood Pond in the Adiron- 
dacks, when deer were almost as thick as sheep in a farmer’s 
pasture, and you would think so when I tell you that one 
day I counted fourteen in sight, in two hours from my 
camp. One morning my guide and myself took a tramp 
through the woods, and seeing a large buck, on the shore of 
a small pond, he fired and we went around the ro to se- 
cure our trophy, and imagine our surprise to find two dead 
deer—the two were standing side by side. The next season 
1 camped on the same ground. One day a companion bor- 
rowed my Lewis rifle. He with his guide shoved away from 
the shore about two rods, and across a bay, certainly eighty 
rods, saw a buck feeding. He took deadly aim and fired 
more for the ‘‘ fun of the thing, to see the deer run,” than 
with the least idea of capturing the prize. The ball struck 
the water twice, glanced and killed the deer feeding on the 
lily pads. M.D. R. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
While hunting in Spencer’s Grove. Iowa, a few yearsiago, 


@ gray squirrel ran up a tree and disappeared bebind a bunch 
of leaves. Taking aim at where it was supposed to be, I 
fired, and two fine squirrels fell dead at the root of the tree. 
Some sixty-five years ago, my grandfather made a home for 
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In your issue of Jan. 29, a writer comes to the defense of 
battery-shooting over the signature of ‘‘Sinkboat,” and gives 
his method of killing wildfowl. His views are 
evidently so honestly entertained as to the advisability of bat- 
teries being used, and so frankly given, that they merit re- 
spectful treatment, thongh founded in error, and incapable 
of being sustained by any proof. He commences by se 
ec 
wildfow] apart from the waters of the Chesapeake, but even 
there he confesses that it would be well ‘‘to confine the 
number of boxes licensed toa much smaller number, and 
ound.” Why would he do this? 


Is it because he is one of the ‘‘kid-glove gentry,” and a sup- € 
] I} the guides hunting deer during the close season is to my 


himself and family in the hill country of northeastern Penn- 
Needing meat 
one day, he took his rifle, mounted his horse and rode into 
the woods. Seeing a flock of wild turkeys on the ground, 
without dismounting, he raised his gun to shoot a large gob- 
bler that stood with its neck outstretched in the path before 
him. Just as he shot, another one in all respects like it, 
took position by its side, and his ball cut both their throats 
He tied their heads together, threw 
them across the horse in front of the saddle, and rode — 


sylvania. Game of al] kinds was abundant. 


close to their heads. 


Vintor, Iowa. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Your remarkable shots have reminded me of one I 
I have thought it a case of pellets 


made several years ago. 
being ner pwede f quail feathers. 
A quail flushed t 


The bird fell dead and Jim called out, ‘‘I am shot.” 


bird. y 
not healthy for him to go with me. J. 
WILmineTon, N. C. 


BATTERY-SHOOTING. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


It is with considerable satisfaction that I notice in some of 
your back numbers, that battery-shooting, as practiced in 
some portions of our country, has been made a subject for 
discussion; for I believe that wherever this method of 
destroying wildfowl shall become generally understood, and 
it is shown to be the destructive evil it really is, there will 
then be little difficulty in having laws passed to suppress for- 
ever these destructive engines in every State within whose 


borders they can now be used. 


The foregoing paragraph will leave no doubt upon the 
mind of any reader which side of the argument the writer 
takes, and with your permission he proposes to give some 
: fore replying to 
any of the statements contained in the articles published in 
FoREsT AND STREAM On this subject, I think perhaps it best 
to show wherein battery-shooting is a destructive evil in so 
In the first place, the fact 
that by this method the gunner is, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, enabled to kill more ducks than in any other way, 
for a time at least, is so entirely conceded by every one with 
any knowledge of the subject that it is not necessary to do 
This in itself might appear 
more of a benefit than an evil to the gunner; but at times it 
is fraught with misfortune even to him, as I will show. As 
soon as the law permits, generally before winter fairly sets 
in, the batteries are at work. The birds, having just arrived 
from their feeding grounds accompanied by their young, are 
gentle and unsuspecting. Vast numbers are killed — 

he 
weather is warm, decomposition proceeds rapidly, and many 
A few seasons ago, from Currituck Sound 
alone, in the month of November, between 5,000 and 10,000 
birds were thrown away in the canal and in the harbor of 
‘These 
Our seasons 
for shooting wildfowl open much too a7 throughout the 


reasons for the ‘‘faith that isin him.’ 


far as wildfowl are concerned. 


more than make the statement. 


shipped to market, but they do not all get there. 
are thrown away. 
Norfolk, having spoiled on account of the weather. 
were ull shot from batteries and bush-blinds. 
land. Because more birds can be killed by this method is 


the reason that batteries multiply so rapidly where they can 
be used. 


Now, why is it that more ducks can be killed by this 


method than by any other? Simply because they are placed 


in the midst of the feeding grounds, away from the shore in 


shallow water, and the birds are compelled to resort there to 
get their food, otherwise they must starve or seek some 


other locality. That they prefer to do the latter after having 


been shot at from these sunken blinds for a brief period is a 
thoroughly established fact, and may not be wondered at. 
Because booby-blinds are erected on the feeding grounds, 
as stated by one writer, is no argument or excuse for bat- 
teries being there. Both should be prohibited by law from 
being placed in such positions. Harassed continually upon 
their feeding grounds by being repeatedly shot at, the birds 
depart to other places where they can feed unmolested. I 
am not speaking of any especial tract, but generally, for my 
experience of, and with, batteries and like machines extends 
from Currituck Sound to the Mississippi River. 

But the battery itself is not the sole evil. 
even more objectionable if possible than itself, and without 
which it utd be comparatively harmless. This assisting 
terror is the tender, composed of a man and a sailboat, 
whose duty it is to gather the slain birds, and, of equal im- 
portance, to keep in motion any flocks that may be within 
reaching distance. If a number of birds have settled upon 
the water, either to dress their feathers or to snatch a few 
moments of needed rest, no sooner does the tender spy them 
than he bears away and compels them to take wing, in hopes 
that some may be decoyed to the battery. These sailboats 
are kept in constant motion, quartering the sound or river as 
setters do a field, and where several batteries are stationed no 
duck can settle near-by for a moment, and with this species 
of persecution, together with the roar of guns discharged 
from apparently beneath the waters, than which nothin 
more terrifies the fowl, is it any wonder that in a short soled 
the birds desert a locality where the laws permit them to be 
so unceasingly disturbed? 

Beside the fact that more birds are killed for a time by 
this method, there is nothing to recommend it. The gunner 
lying at full length on the bottom of his box is exposed to 
the rain, the freezing cold and the snow. Icy spray breaks 


over the sides, the box contains more ‘or less water; some-’ 


times he is forced to bail to keep himself afloat, and retri- 
butive justice takes a hand in his pursuit, and not infre- 
quently he receives with his bag of birds the seeds of rheu- 
matism, pneumonia or consumption. I have been told by 
the battery men in Currituck Sound, where, from its com- 
paratively mild climate there should be less risk in this mode 
of gunning, that a man cannot stand it much over three or 
four years. It is essentially the method to be used for those 
who shoot for count, unworthy of the true sportsman, ac- 
ceptable only for the pot-hunter. 

































o my right about 30 yards, and as I threw 
up my gun I saw a negro boy, Jim, who usually accom- 
anies us to ‘‘tote the game,” in a direct line about 50 yards 
yond the bird. He called, ‘Look out, Mr. L.” an- 
swered, ‘I see you; all right,” and I held fire until the bird 
bad flown rather to the front of me, and at an angle of about 
45° from the line between the boy and myself, when I yee 
aid 
down my gun and ramrod (which I had drawn immediately 
on firing, as was my custom in muzzleloader days) and went 
to Jim, and found him well peppered with about a dozen No. 
fs. It seeming strange that he had been hit, I then carefully 
noted the positions from whence I had fired, of Jim and the 
Jim would say afterward that the doctor said it a 


It has a partner 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


his opinion on t 


that he knows nothing as to how battery-shootin 


allow no others on the 


porter of monopolies? By now manner of means, for, as 


ally decreasing in numbers. 
tual confession of the destructiveness of batteries. 


may deny that this method drives birds away. 


body. 
exhaustible. 


in shooting for an entire season. 


and on their feeding grounds. 


northern waters were frozen. 
migration, and they remained until spring. 
ished numbers; but their lives are lives of terror and unrest, 
and many depart for the south after a short stay. Batteries, 


they are out of reach of these open-water destructive engines. 
As to the profits obtained by the market gunners, I learn, 


from repeated inquiries among them, that it is rare for any 
owner of a battery or a bush-blind to make living wages 
during the season, although numbers of birds are killed, and 
The only sal- 
vation for the wildfowl in Currituck at present is the law 
It is to be 
hoped that a law may soon be passed that shall forbid any 
Thus far the non-resident 
law has prevented the fowl from being driven entirely out 
of the State, which would surely be the case if the waters 


most of them are in debt when spring comes. 
prohibiting non-residents from shooting afloat. 


one from shooting on the water. 


were open to all. 
It is for these and kindred reasons that so many States, on 


the petitions of sportsmen and others desirous of preserving 


our wildfowl, have prohibited the use of batteries within 
their borders. I think any one conversant with battery- 
shooting will perceive, in spite of ‘‘Sinkboat’s” vehement 


denial, that this method is more ‘‘detrimental to shooting 


than the same amount of shooting from the shore.” Facts 
prove it, the diminution in the number of birds shows it. 
The box cannot be separated from its accompanying boat, 
and such birds as the occupant of the former tails to kill, 
the latter drives completely away. So well is this under- 
stood that on the Gunpowder River, where for years I have 
been accustomed to shoot, we always look for an extra flight 
of birds on the days the batteries are at work on the Susque- 
hanna Flats The birds leave their feeding grounds when 
the fusillade begins, and soon after sunrise appear on the 
Busb and Gunpowder. It has been remarked a late years 
that the birds were more plenty on these rivers, and this can 
hardly be said of the Flats, and the increased numbers on 
the rivers has been attributed to the absence of batteries. It 
is hardly necessary to follow ‘‘Sinkboat’s” argument that 
those who shoot from the shore object to boxes on purely 
selfish grounds. If he is a sportsman he has at heart that 
desire, which above all else influences a sportsman’s actions 
—the desire to protect our game in all localities it frequents; 
and if he has been shooting thirty-five years he knows well 
enough that wherever batteries are systematically used, a 
diminution, if not the entire disappearance, of wildfowl is 
sure to take place. 

An exception may properly be taken to his statement that 
the box is a more humane mode of shooting, for the reason 
that for “every duck bagged off a point it is safe to say that 
two or more are crippled,” while ‘‘nearly every duck struck 
out of a box is killed.” I believe, and I think my experi- 
ence tends to prove it, that just the contrary is the fact, for 
as a rule, speaking of no especial locality, it is the flocks or 
bunches that go to the batteries, while single birds or 
bunches of three or four go to the points. The great bags 
made by the batterymen are not derived from single or 
selected birds, but from shooting at the flocks when 
they ‘‘double” over the decoys. ‘‘Sinkboat’s” suggestion of 
increasing wildfowl by only permitting them to be shot from 
boxes is, of course, intended as a joke, for itis not at all in 
harmony with his first idea of limiting the number of 
batteries to be used. He is also very much in error when he 
says: ‘‘None can commit a trespass in the water.” Has he 
never heard of riparian rights? The gist of his article seems 
to be summed up in the remarks, that ‘‘box-shooters will die 
hard, but if box-shooting must stop, then let all ducking 
— be open to all sportsmen.” Evil things always do die 

ard, but for all that let us endeavor to hasten the time of 
their dissolution. The doctrine that private property should 
cease to be such and be thrown open to those who indulge 
in objectionable practices, in order that such practices may 
be abuted, smacks so strongly of communism, that it can 
only be acceptable to those who have nothing to lose. 
SAGAMORE. 


DEER In VERMONT.—The deer killing in Richford, Vt. 
during the fore part of January, was done contrary to law. 
After it was killed it was brought to Richford and peddled 


about the streets in open defiance of the law, and the 


authorities have done nothing about it, and it is said they. do 
not intend to.—Snrp Snap. 
































gather from his article, he is no friend to that class, but it is 
because there are too many batteries in his locality, there is 
‘‘too much shooting,” and presumably the ducks are annu- 
His proposed remedy is a vir- 


Because, perchance, there may still be a large number of 
birds frequenting localities where battery-shooting is per- 
mitted, some persons not a conversant with the matter, 

r. I will state 
some facts to show how incorrect would be such denial. In 
Sandusky Bay, Ohio, where are now situated the grounds of 
the Winous Club, batteries were formerly used by every- 
The fowl! were in myriads and the supply seemed in- 
But gradually a diminution of their numbers 
was perceptible, year by year the birds and the scores de- 
créased, until 1,200 birds was the total score of all engaged 
Thena State lw was 
passed, prohibiting the use of batteries, and the grounds were 
preserved. Soon the birds began to return to their accus- 
tomed haunts, and from 1,200 killed, the score increased 
until it reached the grand total of 9,000 birds bagged in a 
single season, and no diminution in the number of the fowl 
was perceived. They were unmolested in the open water 


‘‘Sinkboat” mentions Currituck Sound. I can speak of 
that section from an acquaintance with it of twenty years. 
Before batteries or bush-blinds were known there, the birds 
gathered in countless myriads during the period the more 
It was their natural winter 
home, not a place to be occupied temporarily during their 
How is it to- 
day? fucks, geese and swan still resort there, but in dimin- 


bush-blinds and sailboats give them no peace, and their only 
places of refuge are the grounds of the various clubs, where 
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DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There was published in the Forest anp Stream of Oct. 
2, an article, bearing the signature of ‘‘L.,” on the protection 
of the game in the Adirondacks. Some of the statements 
made have been severely condemned, especially that in 
relation to the hunting of deer out of season by some of 
the guides of that region during the early summer months. 
Among their number was Commissioner Sherman, who ac- 
cuses ‘‘L.” of being a wilful falsifier or having been made 
the dupe of others. Although I do not agree with all con- 
tained in ‘‘L.’s” article, the statement he makes in relation to 


certain knowledge perfectly true of a large number of them 
who follow their vocation in that region. 

Not only have I resided nearly all my life near the borders 
of the Adirondack region and have frequented some portion 
of it nearly every season for twenty-five or thirty years past, 
but I have for the last six years spent the greater portion of 
each summer in camp in the heart of what is known as the 
St. Regis district, a locality much resorted to by sportsmen 
and hunters for the purpose of hunting deer. During the 
greater part of this time my camp has been locuted on the 
upper part of the sixteen-mile level, a portion of the middle 
branch or main branch of the St. Regis River, which is still 
water and navigable for small boats or skiffs for that distance. 
This river and the level is the principal thoroughfare by 
which the numerous streams and ponds in the southern and 
western part of the district is reached. : 

These ponds and streams are frequented every season, dur- 
ing the early summer months, by numerous parties of sports- 
men and hunters, who come in by way of the hotel at Blue 
Mountain, near the foot of the level, and by way of Paul 
Smith’s, on St. Regis Lake, from which this branch of the 
St. Regis River flows. At these hotels these parties are 
fitted out with guides, boats, tents, etc., for camping, and 
they go to the banks of some of the ponds or streams, where 
they go into camp and will often remain there two weeks at 
a time; and every night that is favorable will, with the help 
of their guides, hunt and slaughter deer by jack-light. This 
has been going on every season during the months of June 
and July, and the last has been no exception to the rest. 
I am personally acquainted with the majority of the guides 
who frequent this district, as well as with many others who 
follow their vocation elsewhere. Among all of them there 
is but a very small number who will not and have not 
hunted deer, more or less, out of season during the last two 

ears. And more than that, some of the guides who reside 
in or on the borders of the district have, when not engaged 
as guides for others, hunted and killed deer for themselves 
in the months of Juneand July, and sometimes even in May: 
and have jerked or smoke-dried the venison and sold it at 
the stores in the settlements in St. Lawrence county, on the 
western borders of the district. The guides who frequent 
this district are not mushroom oarsmen, but are all experi- 
enced hunters, and many of them have been guides for 
years and some are well advanced in years. 

I do not consider it a sure proof of a guide’s honesty that 
he can be safely trusted with the care of valuable property; 
for the reason that there is not a guide but what is well 
aware that should he abuse this trust in the least his voca- 
tion as a guide would end. I can point to two guides who 
have been confined inside of prison walls, who are skillful 
hunters and excellent guides, whose services are in great 
demand every season, and not a season passes that they are 
not trusted with the care of valuable property; and I know 
others that could not get trusted for a plug of tobacco at any 
store where they are known, but who are frequently trusted 
with property of largeamount. That there are many guides 
throughout the Adirondack region who are honorable and 
law-abiding I have nodoubt. I know of a few that are such 
myself, and I also know of others that are not. But I know 
of afar greater number. than both combined who are per- 
fectly honorable and also law-abiding in all respects, except 
in observing the game laws. To these they pay no respect 
except that they fear their enforcement. 

It is the same in regard to the game laws as it is with the 
custom laws. There is hardly any one who thinks there is 
any harm or wrong in smuggling goods out of Canada, pro- 
viding that they don’t get caught at it. And the guides as 
well as many others in Franklin county think the same in 
regard to the game laws. If they are not caught in the act 
of violating them they think it is all right. Mr. A. R. 
Fuller, of Meacham Lake, in commenting on the statement 
made by ‘‘L.,” makes the statement that guides cannot be 
procured at his guide house for the purpose of hunting for 
others out of season. 1 would like to ask Mr. Fuller if he 
does not think it is himself that deserves the credit for this 
rather than the _—— in his employ; and if he does not 
believe that should they for any reason leave his employ 
they could not then be induced to hunt-for parties when it 
is unlawful to do so, especially should the parties promise, 
as many do, to pay all fines should they be prosecuted for 
violating the game laws? 

Some of the guides who frequent the St. Regis district 
defy the law in words as wellas in deeds. One of the lead- 
ing guides while at my camp one day in August last, stated 
in my hearing that he had always hounded in June and July 
and always should; and he would put a ball from his rifle 
through the one that informed against him. Several others 
heard the remark. This man is a favorite guide with a large 
number of sportsmen, from whom he has received many 
valuable presents. Although no one cares for the threats 
that such persons make, or at least fear that they will be put 
into execution, it shows their disposition, and I have no 
doubt such persons would not hesitate in seeking revenge to 
destroy property about one’s camp should they have the op- 
portunity when the owner was absent. Such cowardly acts 
have been committed a number of times since I have fre- 
quented this district. 

I do not, by any means, wish to be understood as blaming 
the present game protectors, for I happen to know that some 
of them, among whom is the protector to which Franklin 
county is assigned, are doing all they can to enforce the 
game laws iv their respective districts. As yet, Mr. Leonard, 
the protector of this district, which includes the three coun- 
ties of- Franklin, St. Lawrence and Jefferson, has been 
unable to accomplish much within Franklin county, for the 
reason that he has during the past had all that he could attend 
toin the other two counties. But he informs me that he bas 
now arranged matters in those counties so that by early 
spring he will be able to give the most of his attention to 
this county. In St. Lawrence and Jefferson he fortunately 
has the sympathy of a large portion of the inhabitants, and 
has in many localities secured the services.of persons that 
he can trust to watch in their respective localities for viola 
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| Sense 
killin them to disappear, and all wanton and wholesale | on account of the scarcity of small game. His friends, 
ye tied the: and will notify him st once if Be presence | Si ¢ should be stopped —Bat! aindeate. tial one for him the oa morning, found his closely- 
oy to rest ion fu : e 
is The territory assigned to this district is altogether too ond combicie ty ston ty aatct is station, eae per gnawed bones. Thirteen dead wolves were lying near him, 
large for one protector. No one protector alone can success- | secuted animal.—avoca Advance. a age by his ee os ae rifle by his 
ially in side, with one chamber still loaded.”—P. D. F. 
fully enforce the game laws in all parts of it, especia 





















































































Those who value the Adirondacks as a summer resort, and all good 


i i itizens, whether they ever visit that ion or not, will heartily in- 
those parts where the residents are not in sympathy with | ctimens. wnsnaly attach their signatures—Pine Plains Register, 


me protection, as is the case in a great portion of Frank- : SCOR e ganda ns te Seen Riad 
fin county . Only a short time ago I was told by one of the inthe woods al thelr lives are in favor of restricting deer hunting to 
leading men of the county, who has been elected supervisor | still-hunting. Drive the dogs out of the Adirondacks and keep the 
several times, that he thought game protection by the State | wolves killed off and deer hunting would soon become areal pleasure. 


, le to pay the game —Oswego Falls Observer. 
wrong, that it was wrong to tax the peop All true sportsmen will favor this, as at the present rate of killing 
rotector’s salary, when not one ina thousand ever went | i cir race onast become extinct. Give the deer ach@nce. Should the 
into the woods io hunt or fish, and he did not care whether | jaw forbid their being hunted for the next five years it would more 
me was protected or not. Scores of others in the county | nearly meet the requirements of the case.— Oneida Free Press. 
bold alike opinion of game protection. This a game pro-| Unless something is done to stop the wholesale slaughter of deer in 
tector has to conten d against. There are localities in the this State, the race will become extinct, and he who loves venison 


will have to enjoy it only in memory.—Kinderhook Rough Notes. 
district to reach which, by the route the protector would be While on the question of protecting deer it would be well to re-enact 


iged to take, would require a journey of a hundred miles | tne prohibitory law in Suffolk county. An old hunter suggests that 
2 pot and to go daee tae aan would use up over two | a law might be framed to allow four days’ hunting in the month of 
4s dth nses for the trip would be $50, November. each year, giving one day ineach week. Any legislation 
weeks time, an e expe: : which will protect these fast disappearing beauties should be 
As far as intercourse bet ween the two places is concerned, | welcomed.— one Budget. 
the settlements in the southern part of Franklin county, on | 4 is a fact well known and regretted that the deer of the Adiron- 
Tupper’s 


Lake and elsewhere, and the villages and towns on | dacks are rapidly disappearing, owing to the recklessness of fre- 
the northern border of the county, are as distant apart as 


one of = —— The ~~ —_ 6 cept is = 
: -. | use of dogs trained to the purpose. To put a quietus on spor’ 
those villages and towns and the Territory of Dakota, as it | Within the limits of this po om our rd of Supervisors at the 
requires the same length of time to go from them to the one | sessions in December made it a criminal offense to use dogs for this 
lace that it does to go to the other. This district contains | purpose, and authorized the shooting of the dogs on sight when pur- 
place tls borders one-half at least of that portion of the suing deer.—Sandy Hill (Washington county) Herald. 
within its ” th t unsettled and inaccessible It is very much to be hoped that this effort will! prove successful. 
wilderness that is the mos ; * | Unless something is done, and that very soon to stop this and other 
Many parts of it can only ber eached by traveling through | modes for the wholesale slaughter of deer, the animal will at no re- 
the woods on foot, or by boats a part of the way, — one | mote date become — in the a ig ee 
, tion of game pleas O 
can be procured. For one person alone to properly enforce ; Those interested in the preserva ' 

‘ Sotnt i ; i earn that a special effort will be made during the winter to secure a 
the laws in & district like this would roqnre & salary to pay law weenie the hunting of deer by dogs in this State. This un- 
the traveling expenses alone larger than all the salary a] sportsmanlike and destructive method of hunting deer has been fol- 
game protector gets. Were it not for a share that a game | lowed to such an extent that the deer are being rapidly extermin- 

tector gets of the fines collected, the protector for this ated. The Forest AND STREAM has the present movement in charge, 
protec & ; and it will be well managed and we hope successfully urged. e 
district would not have been able to do what he already has | hope that some of our sporting citizens will be inclined to render as- 
done in St. Lawrence and Jefferson counties toward their | sistance in this cause by circulating a petition asking for such a law. 
enforcement there during the past two years. pce News, a 
i i i i ere is a very commenda - 
I have, 7 — bly Hy be oe : — —— actment by the Legislature prohibiting deer hounding in the Adiron- 
any cases of violation of the game laws at ¢ _ Limes dacks. The matter of better protecting the game of that and every 
during the early summer months, or of their being violated | section of the State has come to be one of vital importance.—Mora- 
by any other method of hunting than hunting at night by | via Valley Register. 
jock Hght. My region forse doing wes, Beanuse the state-| Eee tow coals ue mot eily Samane bub for tae pulie good 
mean — » — yg if hoe wn - ea Golargh Signal. y P gcd. 
ations of the law by the guides in those months. I only 
wished to state what I know to be facts from my own ob- 
servation, and which cannot be successfully contradicted. signatures possible, and send it back to the Forest AND 
But that the game laws are violated in the St. Regis district 


t other times during the close season and by different modes Ceanam: 
at other times dur 
of hunting, I am as well satisfied as I would be had such To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of New York: 


a eee . ‘ We, the undersigned, residents of the county of ‘ 
violations come under my own observation. I am informed N. Y. respe ctfully petition that Chapter 543 of Laws of 1879; 
A 


by reliable parties that deer were hounded or hunted with | ortitica “An act for the preservation of moose, wild deer, 
dogs all through November, and in part of the month of | birds, fish and other game,” be so amended as to absolutely 
December last, on and in the vicinity of the east branch of prohibit the chasing, running and hunting of moose and wild 
the St. Regis. Among those who were engaged in it were | deer with dogs, at any season of the year, on the ground that 
two of their number at least who act as guides during the | such chasing, running and hunting with dogs is very destruc- 
sporting season. tive to such game and is rapidly destroying the same. 


A year ago in the last week of July, a pore of so-called 
sportsmen came in by way of St. Regis Lake or Paul Smith’s, 
with guides and dogs. They went to Long Pond, three 
miles west of my camp on the level, and remained there 
several days hounding deer. I heard the dogs myself from 
my camp. Shortly after they left two of my acquaintances 
went over to the Pond to fish for trout in the outlet, and 
they saw the carcasses of three deer in the water, from which 


EXPORTATION OF GAME.—Philadelphia, Jan. 31.—A prom- 
inent commission firm of this city made the statement last 
week that the cause of the extreme high price of canvas- 
back ducks now ruling was occasioned by the demand for 
these luscioys fowl from England. Fully seven-eighths of 
the fowl of his description coming from the wild celery 
feeding grounds are shipped by order to Great Britain. The 
price now received for prime canvas-back ducks from 
abroad is $6 pe pair, and they are chiefly shipped to the 
restaurants and cafés patronized by the upper ten on the 
other side of the pond. Here and even in Baltimore an order 
for canvas-back ducks and fixings costs $3. If the demand 
from England continues, next year we shall have to pay $5 
for the same indulgence. Our river is full of the heaviest 
floating ice known for years, and on the turn of the tide the 
immense mass makes navigation almost impossible. Duck 
shooters from below are sending many fow! to market, but 
they are in poor condition.—Homo. 


Captain Bonp Sare.—Lditor Forest and Stream: Your 
correspondent, ‘‘Homo,” evidently drew upon the ‘‘first re- 
orts” as to the drowning of Capt. Bond, of Long Beach, 
I. J. Although I believe the captain is over eighty years 
of age, he is yet a skillful yachtsman and fully uaderstands 
all the currents and storm freaks of Tuckerton Bay. Find- 
ing himself confronted by a dangerous gale he jusi ran down 
and took refuge at the lighthouse. After the subsidence of 
the storm he returned home safe and sound and ere this has 
doubtless read several heartfelt obituaries of himself, none 
of which he need be ashamed of. In a retrospect of twent 
years no more pleasant hours recur than those spent with 
Capt. Bond, whether on the bay or on shore. 1 hope he 
may be spared to cross the bay for many a year before touch- 
ing _ the unknown shore.—M. P. P. (Philadelphia, Feb. 
2, 1885). 


GLENCOE, Volusia County, Fla.—I have seen more wood- 
cock in this vicinity than during any one winter since I have 
been in the country. They are generallyseen in single pairs 
here, but with a good dog I can flush a dozen or so in an 
hour’s time. I see more of them just after or during a cold 
‘‘norther” than at any other time. While fire-hunting for 
deer recently I flushed one while walking near a swampy 
place; it flew up and lit not over thirty feet away. I do not 
think they ever breed with us, although some writers say 
they do. I neversaw one in the summer time. Snipe, 
quail and doves are quite plenty. There have been very 
few sportsmen on the coast, so far this wiater, to hunt them. 
This is owing no doubt to the depression in business matters 
and to the New Orleans Exposition. The hotel accommo- 
dations, both at New Smyrna and Oak Hill, are among the 
best in the State.—REpD Wine. 





Cut this out, paste it on to a sheet of paper, secure all the 


THE DEALERS AND THE GAME. 


HE newly formed Game Dealers’ Association wrote to 

Chas. E. Whitehead, Esq., counsel for the Association 

for the Protection of Game, asking himon behalf of his 

society to request the New York Legislature to suspend the 

game law temporarily until the glut of game could be dis- 
posed of. Mr. Whitehead wrote in reply as follows: 


InDIANA.—Fremont.—Game quite scarce. Rabbits caught 
with ferrets. Five foxes caught in the neighborhood this 
winter.—C. Y. 


Camp Sire Hlicherings. 





only the hide and hindquarters or saddles had been taken, <i 
and the rest left to rot. I did not see the party nor their} ‘In reply to yours of yesterday, I would 7 that our Asso- “That reminds me.” 
guides myself, but the latter were said to be by those who | ciation for the Protection of Game has given the game dealers 147 


no assurance of immunity from prosecution for violation of 
the laws on this subject. 

“The law of this State in comity with other States for the 
protection of its and their game and fish provided a large open 
time, within which game could be killed, extending it to Jan. 
1 of each year, also a further time within which game so 
killed or brought here from abroad could be consumed up to 
Feb. 1, and after that madethe dealing in game unlawful. 
The reason of the law isthe preservation of species of game. 
The chief destruction of game arises not from the individual 
killing and using of game, but from the ——— netting and 
: «cy» | trapping of game by the quantities for yale in the markets 

I have written to show that the statement made by ‘‘L.,” | of the great cities of Eastern States and for exportation. This 
concerning the guides, are perfectly true of many of those | netting is greatly facilitated by the deep snows of midwinter. 
who follow that vocation within the Adirondacks; and in| In Janu carloads of dead or partly frozen quail, prairie 
part to show a few of the many obstacles against which the | chicken, sharptai] grouse and ruffed grouse are consigned to 
game protector has to contend, or which are in his way in | thismarket, some from this State, but mostly from Iowa, Ill- 


i : ‘ Ss itabeal ‘ inois and Nebraska. If they meet warm weather, it often 
sg es. ay wang oak cially in this district, of which occurs that tons of them rot and are thrown away or sold to 


I intend no disrespect to the guides in making these state- ee a ae a lor dae as Ate 
ments. They are no worse, nor as bad as the gentlemen / 


centsa pair for grouse and two dollars a dozen for quail. 
sportsmen, so-called, who employ them to violate the law | Those that are not sold here, by Feb. 1, are sent out of the 
and who guarantee to pay all fines. It is not strange that | State or exported to Europe or concealed in refrigerating 
many of the guides stil violate the law. The majority are | warehouses, where they are retailed to those who have the 
men of small means, who get their living for themselves and | COnScience and taste to buy them. The amount exported is 
their families by guiding during the summer and fall and by — eae —— -* ro The es = 
working at what they can find todo winters. And when | \°.° eer eee eee on oe one Sees Oy eee Lae 


, ; last of 3,795 quail secreted in the Washington Street Refriger- 
we consider that four-fifths of the inhabitants of the county ating ‘Waselun Oeunpuney by one of the See of wear 
have no sympathy with game laws or game protection, it is | organization. 
no wonder that guides violate the law, and almost impossi-| ‘This law was enacted after great and prolonged discussion. 
ble for the protector to enforce them. ADRION ONDACK. | It bas been in force many years. Its provisions are well- 

Near THE ADIRONDACKS known in this State and by all dealers in other States, and its 
: effect is to diminish the killing and exportation of game to a 
large extent. The very association which you have formed, 
great in number and wealth, and which you have incorrectly 
called an Association for the Protection of Game, etc., shows 
what a large and profitable trade you are doing in a business 
which, sooner or later, if not restrained, will cause the anni- 
hilation of most of the species of birds whose names I have 
enumerated. 
“You have it in your power to stop these consignments to 
ou during the last of December and the month of January 
notify your consignors that you will not receive them. 
ou allow them to come forward, and ask us to aid you and 
We doubt not but such a petition will receive many signatures. The them in defeating the purpose of the law, and we must decline 


did see them guides who make their headquarters at Smith’s 
Hotel. Deer are hunted with dogs frequently at times when 
it is unlawful. 

Although there is the best of trout fishing in the streams 
and in many of the ponds, this region is but seldom visited 
for the purpose of angling alone, except by residents on its 
border, who occasionally go there for a day’s fishing. Al- 
though netting trout is practiced in these waters, the laws 
in regard to fish or fishing are not violated to anywhere 
near the extent that they are by hunting deer. 


RESPECTED member of our village sportsmen’s club 

has a ’coon dog which has long since retired from 
active service on account of advancing years. His owner 
says, ‘“That’s the greatest ’coon dog that ever anybody saw. 
His tecth are all gone, you know, and he couldn’t killa 
’coon to save him; but he hunts just the same. And the 
other night 1 follered him, an’ he chased a ’coon to the foot 
of a big tree, an’ I’m blamed, when I got there he was 
a-pokin’ the ’coon with his nose an’ a-tryin’ to make him 
climb the tree!” 7 


Camp-fire Flickering 145, by J. L. R. Hancock, would 
read better to knowing parties by stating Bedford county, 
Pa., not Va.—E. T. T. 


Sea and River ishing. 


SNELL, SNOOD, GIMP. 


[? the inquirers through the Forest AND STREAM will try 
the following plan for fastening snells to hooks the 
will never have occasion to complain of them slipping off. 

Get a roll of rubber cement such as is used to fasten bicycle 
tires, (it can be procured where bicycles are sold) warm the 
shank of the hook in a lamp sufficient to melt the cement, 
then draw the shank of the hook across a piece of the 
cement and enough will adhere to answer the purpose. Let 
it cool for a second to prevent it from sticking to the fingers, 
then press the end of tne snell on in just the position you 
wish it to remain. After allowing the cement to stiffen a 
little more wrap with good thread, and if you have just the 
proper quantity of cement and the right consistency ithe 
wrapping thread will bury into the cement smoothly’; it 
will be perfectly waterproof and stick to business under all 
circumstances. The cement also answers well to waterproof 
thread or cord for wrapping; use as you would cobbler’s 
wax, 

The best way tosnood hooks with silkworm gut is, instead 








The general expression of public opinion, as given in the 
press of the State, is decidedly in favor of a non-hounding 
law. We give herewith a number of extracts from our ex- 
changes: 

THE PRESS ON THE PETITION. 

We heartily commend the movement as both proper and desirable. 
If some measure of the character indicated be not speedily adopted, 
this noble game will no longer lend romance to the Adirondack 


region, and its existence, in a few years, will be known only in the 
hunter’s story.—Oneonta Press. 


ractice of hounding deer or slaughtering them for the mere sport of | to do so. Y. WHITEHEA of fastening the gut directly to the hook, to fasten a small 
k should ceriainly be prohibited by law.—Lowville Times. Senet for ciemenaee cee aa Game.” | loop of relaid linen line No. 5 to the hook asdirected. The loop 
This is, zooir, © very important matter, and we hope it will receive should be quite small, not over one-eighth of an inch. Then 
widely extended attention and encouragement.—Albany Press and Se a repare the gut by tying a loop at each end, one for attach- 


Knickerbocker. 


Legislators should give their assistance to the framing of such a 
an i seems to be the general will of the people.—Buffalo Mer- 
ntile Review. 


This matter is worthy the attention of sportsmen. At the same 
time would it not be well to take measures to stop the shooting of 


ing the hook through tbe small loop on hook, the other for 
attaching the line. Many advantages are gained by this 
method, the gut is double near the hook, it also forms a 
flexible joint and avoids the annoyance of chafing or 
breaking off by being bent short; in case a hook is broken 
another can be easily attached to the same gut. Hooks and 
gut can be carried separately and attached when required 
for use. If flies were tied in the same manner many anglers 
would find less occasions to lose their religion by having 
their flies break off where the gut joins the hook. 

Canoeists will find this rubber cement excellent for stopping 
leaks in canoes, either joint, cracks or holes; quite large 
holes can be fixed up with it for cracks or joints, with a hot 


A Man Eaten By WoLvEs.—Jefferson City, Mo., Jan. 24. 
—I send you the following, which I clipped from one of our 
exchanges to-day. Perhaps it may interest some of your 
readers: ‘Kankakee, Ill., Jan. 23.—A. H. Butts, secretary 
oe hereabouts out of season, as was done in this city last Sunday ?— of the Chicago Lumber Company » has just returned from ® 
ome Daily Sentinel, Jan. 28. logging camp near Mctropolitan, Mich., a point in the 
This should be religiously attended to, for our deer grounds of the | Pineries forty miles north of Escaboine. He says the night 
— are an — w hich ee the | height of folly te allow so go before he left the campthe mercury had dropped to 48° 
ected ‘ sportsman w e the matter below zero. This was the climax of four days of very ex- 
heart y 7 
eart at once, end be anxious to see something definite accomplished. treme weather. That night an old trapper and Indian 


Who will take the matter in hand in Le Roy?—Le Roy Gazette. haut ed T Dugi nerninn ¢ hunti 
Panne unter, named Tom Duging, returning from hunting, was 
wanton ties on ng wae pent Seer ate killed and eaten by wolves within two miles of the camp. 


minate them entirely, The natural ingress of civilization will too! The wolves there are more numerous and bold tian usual, 
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iron or small stone. Melt and rub the cement well in, leave 
a small streak of the cement over the crack or joint. For 
mending a hole take a piece of canvas or boot leg large 
enough to cover the hole with about one inch lap all around. 
With a hot iron or stone smear over the patch with a good 
coat of rubber cement, also smear around the edges of the 
hole, then heat the patch quite not and press it in place. 
Then smear over the whole business with cement, using the 
hot iron or stone. The cement will harden in a short time, 
when it will require no further looking after. This, of 
course, is only for cases of emergencies. To fix a hole 
permanently it should be cut out square or oblong with 
slightly beveling edges, then neatly fit a piece of wood to 
the hole, smear the edges of the piece as well as the edges 
of the hole with rubber cement; have it quite warm, then 
press the piece in place; if well done it will neither come out 
nor leak. No canoeist’s or angler’s kit is complete without a 
roll of rubber cement. It is multum in parvo, try it. 
CALIFORNIAN. 


THE MOST KILLING FLY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My angling experience extending over a great many years 
in John Brown’s tract has been that the most killing flies are 
the red ibis, the grizzly king and the Montreal, and in the 
order named. I angled the last two weeks in August of 
several years ago at Plumadore Pond, a few miles from 
Malone. I had a carefully selected stock of flies, including a 
good many red ibis, which 1 found to be the only ones the 
trout would take which, as they had a choice, was for me a 
very fortunate one, as I had no difficulty in pleasing their 
tastes when my red ibis flies were worn out, by substituting 
red flannel, which was just as killing as the feathers. 

The B. A. G. is an old friend with a new jacket and no 
doubt a _— fly. At any rate a Utica indorsement is pretty 
good evidence of its killing qualities, MILLARD. 

Bear CREEK, Wy., Jan. 27, 1885. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 
“‘Sport’s” interesting letter on the best fly for the Colorado 
trout was the first thing that attracted my attention on open- 
ing the jlast Forest AND STREAM. The fly ‘‘Sport” asks me 
to try on Salmo virginialis is exactly like one I have used a 
good deal, except that his fly from his description has uo 
wings, but isa hackle. The fly is called by the dealer from 
whom [ get it the black prince, and it has black wings, 
black hackle, black body with gold twist and a scarlet tail. 
In referring to my record of trout caught, I find that in the 
iast five season’s fishing thirteen per cent. of the trout caught 
were caught with the black prince, as against fourtcen per 
cent by the black hackle with peacock body, and fifty-three 
per cent. by the coachman, while all other flies (and a very 
long list it is) caught tbe remaining twenty per cent. 
‘“‘Sport’s” experience with the coachman is that of every one 
who has fished for these trout that I have seen. The coach- 
man is by far the best fly for the trout in question, no other 
flies can compare with it. Cynrtonyx. 
Fort Stanton, New Mexico. 


SUNAPEE LAKE. 


i the autumn of 1882, Dr. I. Duncan Quackenbos, of 
New York, leased to the Fish Commissioners of New 
Hampshire, for twenty years, a portion of land bordering 
on the largest stream that enters Sunapee Lake in New 
Hampshire, and on the lake shore, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a hatching house for brook trout. Sunapee Lake 
is the natural home of the Salmofontinalis, specimens having 
been taken from its waters that emulate the giants of the 
Rangeley chain. After the first fall rains, schools of fish 
running from two to nine pounds in weight formerly rose 
from the icy depths of the lake and made their way into the 
shallow streams to spawn; but it is a piece of neighborhood 
lore that not one of these monarchs of their race ever found 
its way back to the deep blue waters. The spear, the club, 
the net, the rifle, and the revolver, were freely used by 
poachers and pot-hunters, whose perverted appetites found 
savory eating in helpless, flavorless fish, exhausted by 
procreation. But this is all changed now, thanks to the 

raiseworthy efforts of Col. Elliot B. Hodge, our accomplished 

ish Commissioner, the uncompromising foe of snarers of 
grouse and hunters for market. From Saecet to the Isles 
of Shoals his name is a terror to these gentry, who never 
know how or when he will strike. And yet the Colonel in 
his “hours of ease” is as tender as a woman, as devoted a 
lover of Dame Juliana’s ‘‘dysporte of fysshyuge with an 
angle” as ‘‘gentle Spenser, Fancy’s pleasing son,” whose 
happiest hours sped in the society of the 

**Nymphes of Mulla, who with carefull heed 
The silver scaly trouts do tend full well” — 


or laurel-crowned Drayton, so fain to 
“angle at the brook 
The freckled trout to take.” 

Justice bids me chroricle an encounter of the Colonel’s 
with three defiers of our game law, in October last. In 
company with ex-Comissioner Powers and two other assist- 
ants, he was tending his nets off the gravelly New London 
beach at Sunapee, when a sudden impulse seized him to 
return to the tank wherein swam some thirty milters and 
spawners, waiting to be stripped. As the Colonel drew 
near, he descried through the rain and darkness three figures 
on the tank, one dipping out five pound trout with a net and 
the other two receiving them. With a yell that would have 
done credit to a panther, the intrepid Commissioner sprang 
among the thieves, and utterly regardless of the great 

ersonal danger attending such an act, clutched one burly 
fellow by the throat, and driving his fingers and thumb into 
the cervical muscles of a second, forced him down into the 
open tank. With herculean efforts Col Hodge, who is by 
no means a Samson, held his prisoners until Powers, physical 
equal of five ordinary men, burried to the scene with his 
lantern and flashed its light into the faces of the crestfallen 
miscreants. If words could paint expressions, T wuuld 
attempt to describe their looks. The third man was tracked 
and apprehended at daylight, and it took considerably more 
than $100 apiece to pay the bill. Six of our trout lay in the 
grass, too much injured to revive; the eggs were taken from 
the females and the narrator is happy to state that they are 
numbered among 70,000 at present on the screens in the 
Sunapee Lake hatching house. These, if hatched, will be 
placed in the lake next spring. Thousands of landlocked 
salmon are annually liberated in Sunapee. The writer saw 
one the other day, taken from the lake, that measured thirty- 
two imches in length and weighed twelve pounds when fresh 
from the water. 


in 1877, the first year of the introduction of the Salmo sebago 
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into Sunapee. It was captured with a live shiner, by Mr. 
Woodbury of Newport. A seven-pound “black spot” was 
taken by Moses Gould off Pine Cliff, on July 3; and a nine- 

under was speared in the New London Brook by a poacher 
Heaven help him if we ever find him out. An 
unusually large number of brook trout, averaging from four 
to six pounds, were taken ‘‘off the banks” last summer. 
Anglers had better luck in capturing large fish in Sunapee 


in May. 


than at Middle and Upper Dam, Maine. 


Is it not astonishing that there are grumblers opposed to 
our hatching house because it adds to the burden of their 
taxes (precisely 4; of 1 cent per annum) and displeased 
because killjpg five-pound trout with clubs has become 
obsolete? Such are kicking against the inevitable. Dr. 
a owns the brook and land, and the State of New 

ampsbire owns the lake, and they propose to do as they 

ety private 
purses will open, if necessary, to make the Sunapee Lake 
hatching house a success, und the next man found interfering 


please with their own _ property. 


with its operations will be sure to go behind bars. 
SILVER Doctor. 


SIZE AND WEIGHT OF BLACK BASS. 


” one of 7 summer issues you published a table on the 

weight of black bass, by ‘‘Poke-o’-Moonshine.” 
I clipped this table out and determined to test its accuracy. 
From bass caught last summer I find the following result, 


size an 


the length being from nose to end of tail fin: 


after being taken from the water. 


difference in the results. 


pounds 8 ounces. 


SEE 
_ 


for different sections of the country. Woopcock. 


SOME REMARKABLE CATCHES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


each week seeing more. 


rock, for black bass. 


was gone, which prevented the mouth being perfectly closed. 


allowed to go. 


there were always others with me yet they never caught it. 


catch it again will let you know. 
‘‘Next.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Jan. 20. 
TALK ABOUT TACKLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


C. G. LEvison. 


I desire to thank Mr. Wells for his prompt and kindly re- 
I hope I 
may some day have the pleasure of giving him a brother 


sponse to my question about the click and drag. 


angler’s hand. 

1 think he has given the only reasonable solution that can 
be offered for the use of the click and the drag. Not long 
since 1 asked a well-known maker of reels why he used 
both. His answer was, ‘‘Oh, well, people come in and ask 
forthem.” This cf course is no reason at all. For years 
past I have refused to buy such a useless complication at 
”~ price, and I know there are others like me. 

shall probably be able before long to help Mr. Wells to 
an answer to his question in regard to aluminum-bronze. 
A friend, av intelligent machinist, is engaged in making ex- 
periments in this direction for use in his business. I will 
get him to put the results on paper. 

Another question may now be in order. What is the best 
treatment for a fishing line to prescrve it from mildew and 
decay? This means the whole integrity of the line. 

A few more words on the barbless hook seem to be neces- 
sary to a proper understanding between ‘‘Pete” and ‘*Petra.” 
I wus not sure, but supposed ‘‘Pete” might refer to the old 
needle-pointed hook, as it was called, but which is no longer 
made. ‘‘Pete,” 1 apprehend, has failed to get the real 
“savor” of the barbless hook. Let us see what it is like. It 
is made from a piece of smal] steel wire, sharpened at both 
ends. One end has the usual fish-l.ook bend, while the other, 
to form the shank, is bent back upon itself and then carried 
over to an angle to the bend, which it meets near the point, 
to take the place of the usual barb. It forms, in fact, a sort 
of a guard, which the fish can easily pass, but which he can- 
not so easily repass. I fail to see any striking resemblance 
to the eagle claw, sockdolager, and things of that ilk, which 
I detest as much as anybody can. Compared with the 
murderous-lookiug gangs in common use, it is a harmless 
affair, and gives the fish an immensely greater chance of 
getting away. As to skill in handling a fish, if the phrase 
can be used at all, the barbless hook requires a good deal 
more of it than the gang, which I ceased to use years ago. 

I have used the barbless hook two or three years, off and 
on, for trolling, and I have used it because it is merciful to 
the minnow. It harms him as much as a pin hook does, and 
no more. When you strike a fish, he is, to be sure, pretty 


his fish was less than two inches in length | securely hooked, but not so much so as when he has the 
three to twelve hooks of a gang in his mouth ; and if you are 
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These bass were al) small-mouthed, and were weighed soon 
If any one interested in 
the subject will compare the two, tables, they will find a vast 
For example, the smallest bass in 
my table, length 15 inches, weighed 1 pound 8 ounces, while 
the largest one in his table, length 15 inches, weighed 3 
I would like to know if ‘‘Poke-o’-Moon- 
shine’s” bass were large or small-mouthed? If they were 
small-mouthed I don’t see how a table can be at all accurate 


I have wondered for some time past, why the anglers who 
read your paper, and each week have seen so much space 
devoted to ‘‘Remarkable Shots,” should not record their 
‘remarkable catches,” and in your issue of Jan. 15, I was 
more than gratified to notice for the first time one recorded 
by Mr. H. Jerolemon, and will add another in the hope of 


About the 25th of last August, with a friend, I fished in 
about the center of a large pond, over the ledge of a huge 
We had taken some good ones, and 
being well satisfied with our luck, were preparing to give 
up, when I had a bite, only a nibble, then another, and 
striking, I hooked a fish which, when taken in the landing 
net, proved to be a bass, and on taking it in my hand to dis- 
engage the hook, I discovered the entire lip of the upper jaw 


How it ever managed to get a living in that condition we 
were unable to decide; but thought if it could it was entitled 
to its freedom, so after hanging it by the snell of the hook 
on the scales, which it pulled down to 14 pounds, it was 


Two days after, I was fishing there again, when to my 
great surprise, I caught at about the same time of day the 
same bass, which I allowed to go as before, and within ten 
days caught it three times more, which made five several 
times I caught that bass in about fifteen days, and although 


I hope to fish in the same place next summer, and should I 


it is natural that I should have gathered some 


(Fes. 5, 1885. 


tender-bearted, you have the satisfaction of knowing that 
yon are not inflicting unnecessary cruelty. Why do we use 

arbed hooks at all ? Simply to prevent the fish from getting 
away. 

I care but little for trolling, and seldom indulge in it ; but 
when I do, I am sufficiently tender-hearted to prefer the 
simple barbless hook to the cruel gapg. In any case, I want 
only one hook for trolling, and prefer to depend upon 
that and my skill to any gang I have ever seen. I prefer to 
let a tish have a fair chance to get away from me, if he can, 
and hence I indulge chiefly in that kind of angling which 
affords him the chance. When I can get it, lam going to 
have a hook with only one barb on it. 

A word as to the needle-pointed hook. I think it is under- 
rated. It is just the hook for all high-toned anglers, and I 
should not object to using it. As a man, I think [ could 
save as many fish with it as I did with a bent pin when I 
was a boy. Certainly there is no savor of the pot about 


that. PETRA. 
MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


TROUT FLIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have noticed in several of the recent numbers of the 
FOorEsT AND STREAM, communications from anglers alluding 
to the confusion caused by the careless naming of trout flies, 
I presume a great deal of this is due to a want of knowledge 
on the part of some of the dealers, and also to the vanity of 
both anglers and dealers, who are constantly adding to the 
list of flies by changing slightly some old style of fly and 
giving ita new name. I took special pains in the plates of 
flies you referred to, to get correct patterns, in some cases 
sending to England for the authentic samples; and [ believe 
they are generally accepted asa standard. To enable anglers 
to indentify their flies, 1 give below a list of some of the 
most prominent, together with a slight description of each. 

The hackles and palmers are easily known by their 
color, and there is little trouble in keeping to their correct 
names. The principal ones are the ‘‘brown,” ‘‘black,” ‘‘gray,” 
‘‘red,” ‘‘ginger grouse,” aud *‘coch-y-bon-dhu,” sometimes 
known as the ‘‘marlow buzz;” the latter is a very killing 
little hackle, with a peacock nerl body and red furnace 
hackle. The name ‘‘coch-y-bon-dhu” I believe is Welsh and 
refers to the color of the hackle. 

The coachman is one of the best known flies, and is a 
great favorite both here and in England. It is named after 
the fancied resemblance to the white rubber cape sometimes 
worn by coachman. Description: White wings, brown 
hackle, and peacock body. There is one variety of this fly 
known as the ‘‘dark coachman” a great favorite with the 
late Thad. Norris, the wings are lead color, otherwise the 
same; and another variety known as the ‘“‘royal coachman,” 
the only difference being a red tag or a red band around the 
body. 

Tp Prof. Wilson (‘‘Christopher North”) we owe the 
celebrated professor and grizzly king. The first is 
tied with gray mallard wings, brown hackle, yellow body 
and red tail, and the latter with the same wings and tail, 
but gray hackle and green body. 

The Abbey is another fancy fly and a great killer, named 
by the late L. H. Abbey of the firm of Abbey & Imbrie. 
Wings of gray widgeon, red body wound with gold brown 
hackle, and two or three fibers of a golden pheasant tip for 
tail. 

The Montreal, Canada, and Portland. These three 
flies came undoubtedly from one pattern, but have been 
varied by a different reading of the descriptions. They have 
brown mottled wings, red or claret bodies, red tails and red 
or brown hackles. The ‘‘Montreal” and ‘‘Portland” vary 
only in being of a slightly different shade of claret, but the 
“Canada” body and tail is tied with red worsted. ‘There is 
also a variety of the above with gray mallard wings, scarlet 
body and hackle, and red tail, called the ‘‘ligbt Montreal,” 
and another with lead-colored wings, called the ‘‘claret.” 

The scarlet ibis is famous, and is unlike any known 
natural fly, but sometimes very taking. It is (as are many 
others) greatly improved by the addition of a jungle cock 
feather over each wing. 

The IJmbrie, lead-colored wing, brown hackle, yellow 
body with black ostrich tag; the ‘‘queen-of-the-water,” 

y mallard wings, brown hackle, orange body; the 
“Rube Wood,” same wing and _ hackle, white body 
with red tag and brown mallard tail, and the ‘‘south-side,” 
are all good flies. 

These, with the ‘‘St. Patrick,” ‘‘silver brown,” ‘‘silver 
black,” ‘‘orange black” and ‘‘beauty” comprise the piincipal 
fancy flies, that is, flies not imitations of natural insects. 
Of the latter there is a very great variety and they should 
be tied exactly to pattern. Most of them are named after 
the natural fly, such as the white miller, black gnat, blue 
bottle, oak, etc., and the different spinners, duns, gnats, and 
midges. 

While as arule, trout when feeding will take almost any 
fly tat is dropped naturally and lightly on the water, yet 
there are some exceptions, and it is not unusual to have them 
refuse everything but the one particular fly they are feeding 
on, so that the angler should have a pretty good variety to 
fall back on; it often happens that the fly that takes the 
best is the one our book contains the fewest of. 

Since writing the above I have received the last copy of 
Forest AND STREAM containing ‘‘White Hackle’s” letter. 
Will you permit me to state in answer on what grounds I 
claim my plates as standards? In the first place, where 
possible, 1 obtained the patterns from the gentlemen who 
originated them, therefore 1 think my style of “Abbey,” 
“royal coachman,” etc., are nearer right than other patterns. 
I was agent for the celebrated McBride flies for several 
years and obtained John McBride’s patteras from his 
daughter. These are so well known that it is unnecessary 
to speak of them. 

I have been a practical fly-tyer for twenty years, and in 
the fishing tackle business for ten, and have sold my plates 
to most of the leading fly-dressers in this country. 

WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. 


















































New York, Jan. 29, 1885. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In a recent perusal of your most interesting paper, my 


attention was attracted to two communications in recent 


issues, viz., those of ‘‘Poke-o’-Moonshine” in number for 


Jan. 15, and of ‘‘White Hackle” in Jan. 29. 


I have always refrained from expressing myself in your 
columns, fearing that it might be thought that I wrote from - 
selfish motives. 1 frequently see opinions expressed to which 
I greatly desire to add my own. My thoughts for many 

ears having traveled in the direction of See plements, 
deas, and in 
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But I always put on the hook a fin of a fish. You are not 
apt to catch fish unless you do. Now, I want you to make 
u fly just like the coachman, only don’t put that peacock 
body on, that always wears off; but make the body of silk, 
the same color as a fish’s fin.” . 

This we did, and he started off jubilant, believing this 
“‘the fly.” He reported great success with it, and it was 
afterward tried by others to whom we suggested it, and so 
sprang into existence the fiu-fly. I do not know the history 
of the origin of the B. A. G. in Utica, but it may, too, have 
been from the old, familiar idea of the efficacy of the fin of 
a fish as an allurement. 

1 have only cited these examples to show you that new 
combinations may be made and there be no desire to conflict 
with the old. I am most desirous of conforming with some 
established standard, and in the fly-plates of the book called 
‘* Fishing with the Fly,” great care was taken to trace flies, 
as fur as possible, to their origin and then to give the original 
type as introduced by its inventor. 

Dr. Henshall gave me formula for the Polka, Oriole, 
Henshall and ‘‘Oconomowoc.” They were tied according to 
descriptions and he pronounced them correct. As he was the 
originator of these flies, what better can we do than follow 
his prescription? 

I think Mr. Wells will vouch for his own ‘‘ Parmacheene 
Belle.” A fly in the plates which he says is similar, was one 
made to order, and the one for whom it was made called it 
‘‘a Professor! ! with a white wing.” This we could not 
bring ourselves to do, so we simply said it had no name, 
until in time it came to be the ‘“‘no name.” 

Mr. Cheney will undoubtedly defend the Cheney bass and 
trout fly. Major Ferguson, of Maryland. gave us a correct 
pattern of the fly to which he lends his name. (This pat- 
tern did not reach us in time to be represented in fly-plates 
in “Fishing with the Fly.” The Ferguson there illustrated is 
slightly different from the fly given us by Major Ferguson, 
but it is like the generally accepted design used and sold. The 
difference would not be noticed by many.) 

Mr. Thomas Williamson, of Leesburg Academy, Virginia, 
sent us a fly of his own tieing, with feathers, that we might 
copy it; and said he found the fly a most taking fly for black 
bass in those waters, and should call it ‘“‘the academy,” and 
so on. 

We had more difficulty in determining upon the true Mon- 
treal than upon any other fly. We obtained flies of this 
name from many dealers and many fishermen; there were 
numerous varieties, but the majority seemed to unite upon a 
brown turkey wing, claret body and hackle. We then 
wrote to Forest & Sons, Kelso, Scotland, feeling’ that they 
might well be referred to as of highest authority, for who 
ties a more beautiful fly or duplicates more exactly than 
these artists? They replied, indorsing the brown turkey 
wing, claret body and hackle, and scarlet ibis tail (body 
wound with gilt). We then made the fly after the sampie 
furnished by them, and in accordance with the generally ac- 
cepted method in this country and Canada. 

or a white miller, where can we better go for a type than 
to the fat body, tipped with orange, and the fluttering white 
wings of the familiar insect? This can be well represented 
by white silk chenille for the body and orange silk for the 
tip of body, and who ever saw a white miller with other than 
white wings? 

I am tempted to write on indefinitely, but fear I have 
already transgressed beyond my proper space. I will there- 
fore add, that the only way I can see out of the dilemma of 
confusion is for all to enter our flies, and have their name, 
pedigree and points properly registered. I, for one, will 
conform strictly to rules. But seriously, why not announce 
the new flies. If they prove good and we find them worthy 
a name, they are worthy the notice and interest of all fly- 
fishermen, and we will then know who is responsible and to 
whom to refer for the proper type. CHARLES F, Orvis. 

MANCHESTER, Vt. - 


Sishculture. 


FISHCULTURE AS AN INDUSTRY. 


M& MILTON P. PEIRCE, of Philadelphia, Pa., the official 
fishculturalist of the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture, 
deliveréd before that body and the Legislature last week an 
address on ‘‘Fishculture as a Pennsylvenia Industry.” During 
his address he quoted two or three times from the ForREST 
AND STREAM, communications froma Pennsylvanians, parti- 
cularly that signed “Penn” in our issue of January 15, 
headed ‘‘Trout Brooks.” Referring to the costly attempts, 
during the past quarter of a century, to solve the problem of 
keeping original trout streams supplied with this peerless fish 

he remarked that “Penn” had presented the only practical 
solution, which, when duly analyzed and condensed, was 
simply to leave the streams in a state of nature, and, he added, 
not only the streams but their immediate surroundings must 
be socontinued. He claimed, that for even so small a stream 





—- adopt those which seem to me most practical and 
uring. ; 
“ts comivnation of the trials experienced iv procuring flies, 
spoken of by your correspondents, I will speak of my own, 
and how in consequence of them I came to make flies. I had 
for many years made fishing rods and reels, and in filling 
orders for the same had frequent requests for other tackle to 
be sent in the same package. I then ordered, to supp!y these 
demands, small quantities of flies from the dealers—first 
ordering a complete line of samples with names attached. 
Tbese I alten but found it utterly impossible to duplicate 
my ‘orders, I was continually disappointed by the substi- 
tuting of other flies or sizes than the ones I had ordered, and 
I, in turn, was forced to disappoint and apologize to my 
customer. I then thought that if there was any way out of 
this dilemma, caused by a confusion in names and a care- 
lessness in copying exactly the pattern fly, I should seek it. 

In time one of my family viewed with favor the idea of 
learning to tie flies. To this end 1 employed one of the best 
fly-tyers in the city to come to my house and stay until he 
had imparted his knowledge and skill, and when I felt that 
we were competent I advertised to fill orders exactly in ac- 
cordance with directions. To this I have endeavored to ad- 
here. I aimed only tocopy accepted patterns, but no one 
who has not made a study of it can realize the difficulty 
it is ty decide which is the ‘‘true and only Fiery Brown” or 
any other named fly. The Abbey had for many years been 
a favorite fly in my own use. 1 have in possession four vari- 
ties of the fly so called, all tied by New York dealers, but I 
felt that the fly which came from the firm of Abbey & I|mbrie 
ought to be adopted as the correct standard, and therefore 
have aways tied an Abbey or an Imbrie fly precisely like the 
flies sold by that firm, feeling that they were the ones to 
establish a standard for the flies to which they had given 
their names. : 

In looking through my fly-case I often call to mind the 
history of each variety, and I sometimes wonder if a little 
memorandum of the sume would in time become of interest. 

The royal coachman mentioned by ‘‘White Hackle” was 
first offered to purchasers by me. It did not, however, orig- 
inate with me. The fly-tyer I mentioned long ago sent to 
me a sample of the same, saying, ‘‘l have just been tieing 
some flies to order for a gentleman. He says he likes the 
coachman better than any other fly, but he finds it ver 
frail, and he wants me to tie some with red silk in the mid- 
dle, to make them stronger, and _ he also wants a little spri 
of wood duck fora jib (tail). Isend you a fly to see. 
think it quite handsome.” 

This inclosed fly had a white wing, brown hackle, pea- 
cock body, bound in the center with red silk, and tuil of 
wood duck feather with the black and white bars. 1 kept 
this fly for some time, showing it to several people. One 
evening a number were gathered around a table looking-at 
the flies. My family, Mr. Horace T. Dunn, of California, 
and Mr. L. C. Orvis, of Hartford, Conn., were present dis- 
cussing the propriety of every fly having a name, numbers 
giving them little or no individuality. I said, ‘‘But what is 
one todo? Idonot propose to name flies. We have too 
many names already.” ‘‘Why not?” say they. “If you 
make a new combination name it. Else it will never be 
popular. No one can remember to distinguish flies by num- 
bers; they get confused. A name fixes a fly in your mind.” 
“Well,” I answer, ‘‘that may be; but look, here is this fly, 
a handsome fly; it is similar to a coachman, but it is not a 
coachman. here is but one coachman; that is the fly we 
all know, with a white wing, peacock body and brown 
hackle.” : 

“I will tell you,” exclaimed Mr. L. C. Orvis, ‘“‘that is an 
extra fine coachman; all that scarlet makes it quite magnifi- 
cent—call it—call it—the royal coachman!” This seemed 
suitable, so the fly was christened. Not Jong after I pub- 
lished a list of flies, and included the ‘‘royal” coachman in 
the number. 

Later I received a letter from an angler in Wagon Wheel 
Gap, Colorado, saying: ‘‘I wish you would make a coach- 
man for me with all the gilt on it possible. I believe such a 
fly would be stronger and more taking.” 

We tied the flies, making the body of gilt, with only a 
neck or ruff of peacock hurl, and it proved most acceptable 
both to the man for whom it was designed and to the fish of 
Colorado. We have made many dozens for that country, 
and it seemed too good a fly not to be added to the list, so 
the ‘‘gilt” coachman received a place. 

The red-tip coachman and lead-wing coachman had been 
known in the trade long before I entered it, but I feel re- 
sponsible for the innovation of the royal and gilt coachman, 
and here confess and account for the same. 

T make a fly called the ‘‘Holberton,” which was obtained 
of him (Mr. Holberton) by a gentleman in New York as the 
genuine. This I call the Holberton, and endeavor to adhere 
to the pattern in every shade and droop of feather, and twist 
of silk and tinsel. 

‘‘Pcke-o’ Moonshine” refers to a fly called ‘“B. A. G.” as 
follows: ‘‘From his description which says,‘It has white 
wings, dark red hackle legs, and red body, in fact a coachman 
with a red body, if such a thing is possible.’ We would here 
like to interrupt ‘‘Poke-o’-Moonshine” with ‘‘No, such a thing 
is not possible; with the absence of peacock hur} it is no 
longer a coachman; the royal coachman is not really a coach- 
man; neither is the so-called gilt coachman, but they still 
retain more of the elements.” 

I will tell you of a case I once knew. A worthy and in- 
ventive man confided to me the plan of a new rotary steam 
valve, and wanted me to help him about his models. I ad- 
mired his invention and the patient study which had origin- 
ated and perfected the idea, and believed the man had a 
fortune within his grasp. I did not see him again for some 
time, but when | did, inquired after the rotury steam valve. 
The man leaned toward me and said, ‘‘Do you know, a 
deluded K—ss down in New Jersey has invented one ex- 
actly like it. When I began to investigate I found he was in 
ahead of me.” ‘‘But did you know him; did he know any- 
thing about your idea?” | asked —. “No, no, it was 
all right, only he was ahead of me a little; he had never 
heard « f me or I of him.” 

I am reminded of this case when I read of the fly with a 
white wing and red body, and red hackle, which ‘‘ B. A. G.” 
says originated in Utica, N. Y. 

One delightful spring day, a few years ago, a worthy and 
rather elderly brother-in-law of mine came to the house, and 
with a most satisfied smile on his jovial face, said: 




































































































as that described by “Penn,” a strip of at least fifteen feet 
in width of brush along its banks would be required to furnish 
—o shade and resorts for insects upon which the trout 
feed. Taking this area including the stream with otuer dates 
furnished by ‘‘Penn,” he found that the sum of areas 
amounted to three and seven-elevenths acres devoted to this 
only practicable method of trout culture. From tlfis area, 
according to ‘‘Penn’s” data, not much if any more than ten 
pounds of trout could be taken annuajly. Then, quoting 
‘Penn’s” final paragraph as follows: “If as much effort 
were put in this direction as is being made in the raising 
of German (% carp, the result would be better both for 
the angler and the epicure” he said, the saine area of 
properly constructed carp ponds devoted to the culture of 
our improved types of American food carp, would produce a 
yield of fully three and a half tons annually of fish second in 
quality only to trout. 


CARP IN VIRGINIA.—Louisa Comte Va.—My experi- 
ence with German carp has been somewhat at variance with 
the published statements I have seen on the subject. First— 
They do not hibernate in this climate, but are freely in motion 
whenever the ponds are not covered with ice. I have fed 
mine on the surface of the water repeatedly this winter (with 
crackers) when a part of the pond was covered with ice. Sec- 
ond—If properly attended to and pushed in their growth by 
feeding, as soon as they are large enough to cat powdered 
cracker, I believe they will spawn at one year old. I am sat- 
isfied of this from the fact that I dissected, last month, a youn, 
carp six inches long (spawned May, 1884), and found an abund- 
ance of eggs in it, not quite as large in size as clover seed; it 
no doubt would have spawned in the spring of 1885. Third— 
‘I am going to drive to Benningtun, and | know a stream | As to their readiness to take the hook, they are as vigorous 
where there are some fish and I'll show you people a string | mae . any heer ong rg bev — aa oan —. y 
a <a ’ p 
: jor = — make — eyes shine; but 1 want you first hooked them with a bait of corn bread and with wheat bread, 
t y forme. You know [| always use a coachman; | with i} i i 
it is the onl i with worms, boiled lrish potato, and once, when fishing for a 
is the only fly of any account anyway. I don’t want any | turtle with a piece of minnow for bait, I unexpectedly and un- 
of your new, fancy flies; give me a coachman every time. | designedly 
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caught a three-pound carp. Their table qualitits ! 
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are excellent if they are skinned before being cooked. Their 
worst enemies are the minks, otters, muskrats and snapping 
turtles. It is easy, with a shotgun, to kill the snakes, cranes, 
Indian hens, kingfishers, etc. I shot an otter in one of my 
carp ponds a few weeks since, that measured 4 feet 11¢ inches 
from tip to tip, andon cutting him opan to see how many 
carp he had caught, to my astonishment found him full of 
crawfish, and nothing else.—P. 


SHAD LEGISLATION WANTED.—The State Fishery Com- 
missions of Pennsylvania and New Jersey held a conference 
at Trenton, on Tuesday last, for the pu of arranging 
for an application to the Legislatures of the two States for 
concurrent legislation in regard to the shad fisheries of the « 
Delaware River. The fisheries are declining yearly in yield, 
and unless something is done to secure greater immunity to 
the fish from almost constant pursuit, the catches of the future 
will be still smaller. It is proposed to have an intermission of 
the fishing from Saturday morning at sunrise until the corre- 
sponding time on Monday morning of each week. instead of 
from sunset of Saturday evening until sunrise Monday morn- 
ing. Legislation of the same kind will be asked for the Sus- 
quehanna River, the Maryland having agreed to act with the 
Commissioners of this State.—Homo. E 





Che Kennel, 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS, 


Feb. 4 to 11, 1885.—New York Fanciers’ Club, Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of non-sporting dogs, poultry and pigeons at Madison Square 
Garden. Chas. Harker, Secretary, 62 Cortlandt street. 

March 5, 1885.—World’s Exposition Dog Show, New Orleans, La. 
Entries close Feb. 23. L. F. Whitman, Superintendent. 

March 18, 19 and 2v, 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Club. E. 8S. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 7 to 10, 1885.—First Annual Dog Show N. E. Kennel Club, 
Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary. 159A Tremont street. 

April 21, 22 and 23.—Annual Dog Show of the St. Louis Gun Club. 
W. A. Alvright. Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 28, 29, 30 and May 1.—Ninth Annual Dog Show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club at Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 
14._ R. C. Cornell, Secretary, 54 William street, New York. 

May 5, 6.7 and 8, 1885.—Seconc Annual Dog Show of the Cincin- 
nati Sportsman's Club, Cincinnati,O. W. A. Coster, Superintendent. 

May i3, 14 and 15.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Toronto Dog 
Show Association. W. S. Jackson, Secretary, Toronto, Ont. 





A. K. R.-—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


5 legge AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
‘American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2882, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1987, 





NEW ORLEANS DOG SHOW. 


TEW ORLEANS, Jan. 31.—The entries are coming in at a 
x ood rate. The show will be held in the Exposition 
grounds, in a building set aside especially for that purpose, 
and will open March 5and close on the night of the 11th, 
uite a long time to keep the dogs confined, but to counteract 
the bad effects thereof, I shall have two yards of nearly an 
acre each to exercise them in. The building is large and will 
admit of benching a large number of dogs. The managers of 
the Exposition are now considering my proposition to offer 
a supplementary prize list that will, with the regular premium 
list, aggregate double the amount ever offered at ee 
before. I am receiving letters from all parts of the United 
States and Canada requesting entry blanks. I am expecting 
a large entry of foxhounds, as there will be given a miniature 
fox hunt on the grounds, which are very commodious; also a 
coursing match for greyhounds. I can from the present out- 
look safely say that the show will be first-class in every 
respect. L. F. WHITMAN, Superintendent. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE DOG SHOW. 


Oe to late arrival of the European mails we are com- 
J pelled to defer until next week the report of this show 
from our special correspondent. The following is taken from 
the London Field: 

In May, 1863, the first international dog show was held in 
Islington Agricultural Hall, and its novelty was such that no 
fewer than 1678 entries were made. Weare not awure that 
any of these were duplicate entries, and as the bounds, with 
few exceptions, competed in three couples, and pointer and 
setter puppies in braces, the actual number of dogs shown was 
even greater than the figures given above. Thus the twenty- 
fourth exhibition, under the management of the Kennel Club, 
which opened at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, and closed 
yesterday, with its 1,623 entries, is not a ‘“‘best on record,” as 
many imagined, though the largest ever held by this body. 
The previous winter show had 1,507 entries. Still, there are 
many animals competing in more than one class, about 140, 
and the actual number of specimens on the henches must be 
taken as minus the latter figures. Column after culumn has 
been written condemnatory of the arrangement of these Crys- 
tal Palace shows; they bring considerable “grist” to the cof- 
fers of the company, and the pity is great that the Kennel 
Club is not better served in the matter. We shail not be sur- 
prised to tind a change in the location, shortly, for a buildin 
admirable in every way for the purposes of a dog show, an 
quite as easy of access, even more so than Sydenham, is not 
far from completion. 

As is usual at this season of the year, the dogs were benched 
in the galleries, and, as is likewise usual, were judged in five 
different rings, here, there, and everywhere almost, yet still 
in corners difficult to find, and generally too much cramped 
and incommodious when they were reached. This was 
especially the vase with the larger dogs, the St. Bernards and 
mastiffs for instance, and the gollies and fox-terriers, too, had 
none too much space in which to show their action and agility. 
Opportunities for displaying their worst 'eatures and temper 
were far greater. On the benches, too, one would like to see 
more space allowed, but here there was little else fault to be 
found with the arrangements, for the fittings, by Messrs. 
Spratt, were of tne best, and straw and water were provided 
in abundance. Still, the numbers did not run on consecutively. 
The ;iisinfecting, too, by Messrs. Jeye’s eae, ap to 
be qttite successful, and ali went smoothly and satisfactorily, 
for both Mr. Stephens, the secretary, and his right-hand man 
Edwards, appearea to be more than usually energetic. The 
committee were sadly neglectful at the rings, and the tele- 
graphic boards were either absent or not utilized with that 
regularity which is due to the public. Again, there was 
great delay in putting the prizes over the successful dogs, and 
in some cases where the latter were judged on the Tuesday, 
the labels were not placed when we left on Wednestlay at 


dusk. 

With delay as usual in the judging, this did not get proper] 
under way much betore 10 A. M. on Tuesday, was omntnaea 
until well into the evening in a wretched light, and not con- 
cluded until Wednesday. Tne Dandies and Irish terriers were 
attended to on the latter day, when there was not a commit- 
teeman or officiai to see the animais taken into the ri and 
the last prize was not given until 3:30P.M. The gen en 
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PATERSON, N. J., Feb. 2.—The Paterson Jaeger Rifle Club is di- 
vided into three teams, who compete for three gold badges every 


hree months. 
hicheet score in each team vely. The condition of the shoot 


is that the first ten shots each man s on each Monday evening 
during the three months are credited as his score. The distance of the 
ao A Stevens .22 short caliber rifle, weight 7Ibs., is used, 
with a Creedmoor target reduced. In a possible 650, or 13 scores of a 
possible 50 each, the score stood : 


range is 40yds. 


‘eam No. 1. donated by F. A. Allen. Monmouth. IIl. 

J W Johnson 40 44 192 G1 43 48 89 41 47 43 42 43-087 | ‘No. 10.Purse, $100. the Ligowsky Walking Match, Individual WINDWARD. 

Wm Barr....... "41 39 44 41 41 42 48 46 42 43 40 39 38—544 | sweepstakes, 2 pair doubles. : E have already mentioned the boat building for Chicago, on the 
H Mertle........ .45 48 39 38 40 44 43 41 43 44 42 40 41—54s No. 11.—Purse, $200, non-winners’ sweepstakes, open to any who W lines of the Windward, designed by Mr. W. P. Stephens last 
J Donlev ‘48 41 84 87 41 42 48 38 44 37 42 45 33530 | have not won in any previous programme match, 7 single C.,P., | year, and illustrated in the FoREST AND STREAM of Feb. 7, Aug. 7 and 
WNMONAUIE 2s c0cecses -89 40 40 42 41 44 40 36 89 42 42 41 445380 | 15yds. rise. ‘Aug. 14, 1884, and also one building in New Haven, aud now we learn 
Wm Stewart .......... .42 41 43 48 38 37 41 40 44 38 41 41 38—< 0. 12.—Purse, $100, miss and out sweepstake, 18yds. rise. of a third just laid down for a member of the Knickerbocker Y. C., of 
Ep SIN s sccceccccedeassceed 89 43 39 45 43 38 42 40 42 40 40 42 33—- FOURTH DAY—SATURDAY, FEB. 14. New York. The Windward has proved successful for the purpose 
WA oe soncees cevaxccan 33 40 43 35 42 41 38 41 88 50 42 44 36-513 | No. 13.—Inter-State Team Championship Match, purse, $500, open | for which she was designed, a cruising boat for one to three persons, 


Team No. 2.—T. Stoner 489, J. Tounley 458, T. Moran 488. 

VIEWS ON REVOLVERS.—Editor Forest and Stream: Seeing the 
remarks on revolvers, I would wish to briefly state my idea about the 
matter. In my estimation most revolvers are too light for the caliber. 
My idea of a revolver is the same as that of ‘*.22-Long’s, only ona 
I would prefer a revolver about the size of the Smith & 
Wesson .44, but only be a .38-caliber. But as I uaderstand, the Smith & 
Wesson manufacturers do not make revolvers to order; soI prefer 
the .44, for when you do hit you will kill where, if you had a smaller 
caliber, you would not. Another seen f agree with ‘.22 Long” in 
revolver cartridges. 
caliber cartridge onl 


larger scale. 


success. 


With reference to Lae ser mp I would suggest the following three 
distinct groups, embracing six i 


Individual membership.—1.—Honorary members. 2.— Life 


members, 3.—Active members. Fees as announced in the | the conditions, Mr. Dickey leading the procession. The score: i 
prospectus, F O R Dickey....... 61111111110111111111114110111111101111111111101111—45 | Graft, @ boat shoal enough to enter any Fle Tasaee 
Club membership.—4.—Clubs and associations already organized, | H W Eager.... . ..01111110110111111111100110111111110110110111111111—41 to not exceed 4ft., as i shall use it for sailing along the coast and 
or which may be organized without any assistance from National | C Wilbur......... 10111101111111100111111011111101111101110111101111—41 many places in Buzzard’s Bay, which will not allow of more draft 
Association. Initiation fee, $3 per member; yearly dues $1 per] CM Stark........ 00111110111110111110010111011111111111111110101111—40 | than that. I have read your articles on deep boats with much in- 
active member. 5.—Clubs organized under auspices and aid of the | C H Gerrish...... 11011011111000011011101101111100110111111111111111—38 | terest, I have had some experience in both types of boats, and find 
National Association. Initiation fee, etc., same as class 3. WS Perry. ......- 0000010111111101 1011110111101101110010011111100110—32 | deep boat much the abler, especially when large; but most of the 


State association or any sectional organization membership,—6,— 
When organized and consisting of at least three clubs. Initiation 
fee, $2 per member; yearly dues, $1 per active member. 

Annual members only shall be allowed to shoot at tournaments 
hela under auspices of this association, or under the auspices of any 
club receiving any prize or assistance from this association in manag- 
ing said tournament; or any tournament held under the auspices of 
a club which has been founded under the auspices of this association, 
they will be allowed full privileges of using the main office of this 
association and of any club rooms, etc., which the latter may estab- 
lish; and to wear the badge of this association, which shall entitle the 
wearer to enter gratis the grounds where any tournament is in pro- 
gress under the auspices of this association: they shall be entitled to 
the printed reports gratis, which shall embody constitution and by- 
laws, national sL.ooting rules, latest legal decisions, announcements, 
etc.; will be allowed to appeal to the committee on grievances, on 
rules and on law, for the settlement of any and all controversies— 
thus obtaining the benefit of ‘‘a court of last resort,” which shall in- 
terpret the shooting rules, and whose decision shall be final. 
stock only shall be entitled to the annual divi- 
dends accruing from profits of tournaments, etc.; shall be entitled to 
vote at election of directors and at annual meetings. 

Associations or clubs, being members, shall also be entitled to have 
names and addresses of officers and scores at two principal matches 
published in annual report; to receive the bronze medal of this asso- 
tition among its members. 

Members of clubs and associations, already formed, are enabled to 
materially reduce their iniation fees—provided such clubs and asso- 
ciations join ina body. It is hoped that this and the foregoing rea- 
son will induce existin; 
ever, even if clubs jo 
amvunt of stock, individual members are still advised to subscribe to 
the original shares independently of the club, for I am of the opinion 
that within a year the stock will all be subscribed for, and intending 
purchasers would be obliged to pay a premium to the original holders. 

Now, there is one reason especially why every sportsman should 
send his name and 50 cents (being the 10 per cent. required by law to 
be deposited, when subscribing to one share of stock) to the under- 
signed, or to some sportsmen, who will attend the tournament, viz: 
The total capital stock of the company will be fixed at double the 
number of shares subscribed for before the end of the meeting at 
New Orleans (Feb. 17), the law ——s that 10 per cent. of one-half 
the capital stock must be paid in 
tion can be issued. Hence, the more subscribers there are before 
filing the papers, the larger the capital stock and the larger the num- 
ber of sportsmen, who will eventually be holders of the original 


Owners of capital 


ciation for com 


shares. 


Before starting for New Orleans, every sportsman should canvas 
his acquaintances, and induce them to send their subscriptions per 
himself. Should this be received too late for sending subscriptions 
to New Orleans, send seme to me at Cincinnati by Marchi. Very re- 


spectfully, 


J. E. 
Our next issue will contain in full the draft of the constitution and 
by-laws of the association. 


NEW ORLEANS TOURNAMENT. 


HE second international clay-pigeon tournament will begin at the 
T New Orleans Base Ball Park F rt 
The programme is as follows: 
FIRST DAY—WEDNESDAY, FEB. 11. 
Match No. 1.—Purse $200, individual sweepstake, 7 single C. P.. 


18yds. 


, No. 2.—Purse $200, the Von Lengerke individual sweepstake, 7 single 
Cc. P., the use of two barrels, break with second barrel to count 
2lyds. Special prizes—To best score a patent folding centerboard 
(value $15), donated by Wm. Childs & Co., New York; donated by F. 
A. Allen, of Monmouth, Ill, to each of the four winners a nickle 
plated ‘duck caller.” 

No. 8.—The Merino Elastic Felt Gun Wad Match. All shells shall 
be loaded with the mermo elastic felt gun wad; 5 single C. P. and 
two doubles. Special 
Elastic Felt Gun Wad 
ny also offers a special prize of $20 ‘to the shooters making the 
ighest average score during the tournament who used our wads ex- 


clusively.”* 


No. 4.—Purse $100, miss and out sweepstake, 18yds, 
ea ee ae 
ional Team Champio . Purse $500 

Club team shooting (8 to a team); 10 , 
doubles, 15yds. 
is match, one Spencer repeating shotgun, value $100; to the winning 
team, one dozen deco: 
0. 6.—Purse 
No. 7.—Purse 
doubles, 15yds, 


No. 5.—Interna‘ 






If I understand rig 
ly has 23 grains of powder and over 200 grains of 
lead. Now that is a proportion of 1 to over 10, when I believe it should 
not be over 1 to 5 or 6, and thenI honestly believe we would have 
pretty fair shooting with that kind of a revolver.—Bro. To SIPPo. 


BULLSHEAD RIFLE CLUB, Jan. 20.—12-ring target, possible 120° 
G. Zimmerman 119, M. Dorrler 116, C. Rein 116, H. Stolzenberger 109 
H. Millen 106,-H. Wasmuth 102, D. Holland 99, J. Wetje 96, J. F- 
Campbell 95, D. Lowitzki 92. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Rifle 
Club was held Jan. 9 and the following officers elected: President, 
Dr. J. A. Jacobs; Vice-President, Geo. Hodgdon: Secretary and 
Treasurer, Louis Brehm; Executive Officer, Capt. Thos. Rose, U.S.A. 
Directors, the above officers, ex-officio and W. H. MeClelland, Jos. 
Huggins, Jesse B. Jones, M. Schroder, Geo. Weibel, F. Stolte and Dr. 
W. H. Winslow. The 1,000yd. range has been abandoned, and the 
club has an excellent 200yd. range with sliding targets, pit and a 
warm shooting house at High Bridge, Castle Shannon Railroad, where 
a dozen or more of the thirty-five members may be found hard at 
work every Thursday afternoon the year round. The Massachusetts 
decimal target is much liked, and much ere is expressed that it is 
not more extensively used by others.—W. H. W. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Over thirty active names have been added to the committee list. 
All will admit that something should be done to organize large 
tournaments yearly, as well as adopt national rules. It is to be hoped 
that sport:men throughout the country will lend their active aid to 
making the present effort a success. If this opportunity is lost, there 
may be no other for years. In addition to the objects already 
announced in the prospectus, I would recommend that the following | Company, of Monmouth, Iii. 
be added, viz: To assist gun clubs, and State or sectional associations 
in organizing large local tournaments; so that if any clubs, being | who has not won in any previous programme match; 7 singles, i5yds. 
members of the National Association, see fit to organize tournaments, 
they will receive the active aid of the National Association, both in 
money and in labor of its officers,to make such tournaments a 





single cla: “pigeons, »l8yds.; 8 the owners of the Genesta and Galatea, with the notice that the offi- | withal to reach Moses French’s in season to get supper. Anchored 
Special prizes—To the best individual score made in | cial documents of clubs would soon follow. The New York Y.C. have | in Cape Neddock River, and turned in at 8. Mean harbor. 


, individual sweepstake, 7 
, open to any team of 2; 5 singles, 18yds.; 2 pair 


FOREST AND STREAM. 









































































































































































































No. 8.—Purse $100, miss and out sweepstake, 2lyds. not be technically a challedge, the Deed of Gift is not entirely cleat 
THIRD DAY—FRIDAY, FEB. 13. as to the exact status of a member of a yacht club who desires to 

No. 5 (Continued).—International Team Championship Match, 9 A. | challenge, whether the challenge must come from the club through 
M. to 2P. M. its secretary, or whether the member, with the consent of the club, 
No. 9.—Inter-State 'I'win Team Match. Purse, $300, open to any | may challenge personally, and in order to prevent future misunder- 
two (both be resident ‘of same State), 5 singles 2lyds rise, 2 | standing or complications, we call the attention of the New York Y.C. 
doubles 18yds. . Special prizes—To the winning team, 1,900 Star | to the matter. as the owners of Genesta and Galatea evidently con- 
poor shells, donated by the United States Cartridge Co., of Lowell, | sider they have sent a bone fida chalienge, and are awaiting a reply. 

.; to the second winning team, two nickel-plated duck-callers, 2 epee ana EE aad 


are awarded to the one making the 


to club teams of 5, 7 singles 18yds. rise, 3 doubles 15yds. rise, class | her owner having used her about Newport all the season, sailing her 
shooting. Special prizes—To the best individual score, one pottery | alone for a great part of the time, besides taking his wife, at times, 
— dog’s head, donated by the Matt. Morgan Art Pottery Co. of | on short cruises. The rig has proved satisfactory for cruising pur- 

, ncinnati, O.; to winning team five Nye creasers e nickel-plated No. | poses, as she handles well under full canvas, under mizzer: and jib, 
12, 2 nickel-plated No. 10, 1 copper finish No. 10), donated by the Nye | and under mainsail only, having a little too much weather helm with 
Creaser Co. of Monmouth, Ill. ; the latter rig. We have received several inquiries as to the cost of 

No. 15.—Purse, $250, non-winners eeeneiee. open to any who | such a boat. Built of oak and cedar, well fastened, with iron keel 
have not won in any previous matce, 5 singles, 18yds.,2 doubles, 15yds | cast ballast inside, and plain house and cockpit, yawl rig, 4 sails, of 

Special Prizes—To the first winning score, one shell swage, dona- | pest make, wire standin rigging, running rigging and blocks com- 
ted by F. A. Allen; to the second best score, one copper-finish Nye plete, with cabin ceiled, about $600. With makogany house and 
Creaser No. 10, donated by the Nye Creaser Company, Monmouth, | cockpit, pump, icebox, lockers and cabin fittings, $750. Witb fittings 
Tl as above but lead keel and ballast, about $825. Thus for $600 to $900 
a safe and comfortable boat can be bad with really good accommo- 
dations for sleeping, cooking and living in comfort. 

Those who intend to build from this design will find it an improve- 
ment to add to the weight outside, increasing the draft if desirable, 
if not the keel may be lengthened a little, and the rabbet line raised 
an inch or two, which can easily be done in laying down, giving a 
greater depth of iron with no more draft, At least a ton should be 
outside, and more, if — in which case the sail area may also 
be increased. If lead is used, nearly all may be on the keel. If the 
yawl rig is objected to, the mast may be step; further aft, and the 
yacht rig; asa cutter, with one jib, or jiband staysail, as pre- 
ferred. There is a place for just such little craft in ajl of our yacht 
clubs. Their cost may seem large compared with an 18ft. open boat, 
but they have nothing in common with such craft, and besides a part 
of this price is made up of ballast and fixtures, pumps, tanks, lock- 
ers, etc., which the open boat is without. Compared with a center- 
board boat of similar room and ability, the difference of price disap- 
pears. 


t, the Smith & Wesson .44- 















































No. 16.—Purse $100, miss and out sweepstake, 21yds. rise. 
EXTRA DAY—FEB. 15. 

No shooting in the morning. Extra sweepstakes will be called at 
2P.M. Capt. A. H. Bogardus, champion wing-shot of the world, will 
undertake at 3 P. M. to break 1,000 Ligowsky clay-pigeons within an 
hour, thrown from 5 traps. 

No. 14.—Purse $250, individual sweepstake, 7 single C. P., 2lyds. 
rise; use of two barrels, break with second barrel to count . 

FIFTH DAY—MONDAY, FEB. 16. 

_No. 17.—Purse $200, individual sweepstake, 5 pair doubles, 18yds. 
rise. 
No. 18.—International Individual Championship Match, purse $400, 
10 single a 18yds. rise, 5 doubles 15yds. rise. Entrance 
purses to be divided 75,15and 10 percent. First prize, the 75 per 
cent. , $250 cash or the diamond championship ee (guaranteed by 
the Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Company), won by C. M. Stark, of Exeter 
(N. H.) Club, at the First International Clay-Pigeon Tournament at 
Chicago, May, 1884. Should said badge be presented for redemption, 
$250 of the first prize will be appropria for this purpose; if not 
presented, the Ligowsky Clay-Pigece Company guarantees said first 
prize not to be less than $250 cash. 

Special Prizes.—Donated by John P. Moores’ Sons, of New York 
city, to the best score, a heavy Henry Richards single barrel gun, 10- 
gauge. To the second best score, dunated by Julius Reis, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, one setter dog (Effie—Brag). To the third best score, 
1,000 Star paper shell (10 and 12-bore), donated by the United States 
Cartridge Company, of Lowell. Mass. To the fourth best score, one 
ord bow-facing oars, donated by F. A. Allen, Monmouth, Ill. To the 

fth best score, a leather ammunition case, donated by J. F. ives, 
Meriden, Conn. 

No. 19.—Purse, $400; Von Lengerke team match; open to any team 
of two; 5 single clay-pigeons each, rise 2lyds., use of two barrels, 
break with second barrel to count 4. Special Prize.—To winning 
team, two copper-finish Nye creasers, donated by the Nye Creaser 


CLUB QUARTERS AND A POLICY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read the article in last Forest AND STREAM in regard to the club 
of smallboat sailors and the floating club house with much interest. 
I think it not only a feasible plan, but a very excellent one, especi- 
ally the part relating to winter quarters and the opportunities of 
working out ideas by means of small models, drawings, lectures, etc. 
It seems to me that great impetus and an intelligent comprehension 
of the laws which govern boating can be given by a system which will 
briog together many persons interested in such matters. 

Of course, nothing will take the place of actual experience afloat; 
but by learning of new methods of a exchanginy ideas of 
model, rig, etc., much can be done toward enlightening the growing 
community of small yachtsmen, and smalléyachtsmen, even more 
than owners of large craft, have need of a —_ knowledge of the 
profession; for, in the case of large boats, there is always a captain 
and trained crew, while a captain of a 3-tonner has often to ‘work 
ship” alone and trustentirely to his knowledge and pluck for his own 
safety and the safety of his craft. 

I have made four cruises from New York to Hartrerd, through the 
Sound, in a 14ft. canoe, sailing all the way and through all weathers. 
I found it necessary to use all the knowledge and prudence I pos- 
sessed to make the trips without accident of any kind. 

This winter I am having built for me a keel sloop of about 4ft. 


THE TRAP. 





No. 20.—Purse, $250; non-winners’ sweepstake; open to any one 
rise. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAP SHOOTERS.—It was a bad day for the 
marksmen at Walnut Hill on the 28th, yet there was a large attend- 
ance, and several exciting events were shot in the face of the heavy 
snow fall. The contest for the medal of the New England Trap 


ifferent classes, viz: 
Shooters’ Association brought out wonderful shooting, considering 





J Buffum......... 11011111111110010110110001000110110001010111011011—31 


NEWPORT, R. I., Jan. 27.—Six} members of the Miantonomi Gun 
Club, a newly organized club of this city, met last Wednesday for 
their second shoot. Quite a number of the members are good field 
shots, but the cold and high winds account for the poor score below. 
The contest was at 15 clay-pigeons, 2lyds. rise, from two Ligowsky 
screened traps: 

A Burkinshaw. .010011010110011-8 Wm Rife....... 000000010110110—5 
J H Congdon... ..000010001111011—7 J Brown........ 4901 10000000000—3 
Wm Lyncb...... 011010011000000—5 Geo Steele...... 001000000000000—1 


BOSTON GUN CLUB.—There was a large attendance of glass ball 
smashers at the Boston Gun Club’s ground Jan. 30, including a dele- 
gation from the Wakefield Sportsmen’s Club. Several sweepstakes 
and a team match were shot. The conditions of all the matches were 
1syds. rise, single birds, from one trap. The scores: 

First event, 5 birds—F.C. Mitchell first, B. A. Ward second, I. T. 
Goodman third. 

= event—Ward first, Freeman second, Miles and Johnson 
third. 

Third event—Mitchell first, Field second, Johnson and Miles third. 

Fourth event—Field first, Goodman and Miles second, Rogers and 
Ward third. 

Fifth event, 20 birds, three-men team match—Boston Gun Club 
first, Wakefield Sportsmen second. 

After the team match had concluded, a number of minor matches 
were shot, in which Field, Ward, Kirkwood, Miles, Smart, Jacobs and 
and Allen took the majority of prizes. 


TORONTO, Jan, 29.—The annual meeting of the Toronto Gun 
Club, for the election of officers and other important business came 
off at the gun club rooms, King street east, this evening, and officers 
chosen as follows: S. Donney, president, re-elected; T. Martin, vice- 
president, re-elected; G. Pearsall, treasurer, re-elected; W. Miller, 
secretary, re-elected. The following were elected as members of the 
executive committee: Dan. Black, J. Humphreys, R. Wilson, J. 
Tounson. 

WELLINGTON, Jan. 31.—The usual Saturday afternoon shoot of the 
Malden Gun Club at Wellington to-day was largely attended. Sampson 
received the gold medal. 


CARRIER PIGEON 427.—New York, Feb. 2.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Inclosed find the leg of a pigeon which was shot during a 
pigeon match of the Algonquin Gun Club on Jan. 29, 1885. I was in- 
duced to send this limb to you by some of the members present, as 
perhaps some one has missed the bird, which may have been of the 
variety known as a carrier pigeon. The band found on the leg was 
stamped with the number 427.—MEMBER OF THE ALGONQUIN GUN CLUB. 


NEPTUNE GUN CLUB.—Asbury Park, N. J.—The officers are: R. 
B. Cusack, President; J. L. Cliver, Vice-President; T. L. Emmons, 
Treasurer: W. H. Beegle, Secretary. 


Bachting. 


FIXTURES. 


June 20—Hull Y. C., Pennant Matches. 
July 11—Hull Y. C., Cruise. 

July 18—HuHull Y. C., Club Race. 

July 25—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 
Aug. 1—Hull Y. C., Club Race. 

Aug. 15—Hull Y. C., Open Race 

Sept. 5—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 
Sept. 19—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 


THE CHALLENGE FOR THE CUP. 


y= the tenor of a private letter from an English yachtsman, 
we infer that the so-called ee challenge”’ received by 
the New York Y. C. in December last, is considered by the senders as 
a formal challenge, and that they are awaiting an acceptance of it 
by the New York Y. C. No form of challenge is laid down in the 
Deed of Gift, the conditions being that “Any organized yacht club 
- . . shall poees be entitled through ene or more of its members, 
to the right of sailing a match for this cup. The challenging party 
shall give six months notice in writing, naming the day for the pro- 
zones race.’’ These conditions have not been strictly complied wit 
e challenge received being sent by Mr. Beavor Webb in behalf o 


cutters under 30ft. are not very comfortable boats, and not always 
fast. I think as the size decreases a wider boat is more roomy and 
more practical; not by any means the flat skimming dish, but a com- 
promise between the two. 

I think you are doing a good work in fighting the sandbaggers, as 
Iam sure every step toward making a boat rely on good model and 
fixed ballast is a step in the right direction, at least toward making 
the sport safe. Brus. 

New York Ciry. 


CRUISE OF THE MINX. 


BOUT the 1st of May it was decided by the writer to get a small 
acht to meet the following conditions: First, it must bea 
boat for use on ariver where at low tide water is a missing article, 
and at high tide is but about six or seven feet deep in a channel not 
more than fifty yards wide; second, she must be capable of makin 
an outside cruise with a crew of two or three. These are rather dif- 
ficult conditions to reconcile in a craft, but finally Messrs. Burgess 
Bros., of Boston, supplied our wants with a centerboard catboat of 
the following dimensions: Length over all 22iéft.. waterline 20ft., 
beam extreme 9ft., draft aft 2ft. 6in. Cockpit small, most of room 
being taken up with the cabin; ballast lead and iron. 
Aug. 5 at 5:30 P. M. Minx left moorings with a light breeze for a 
n days’ cruise along the Maine coast with a crew of two (Ff. and P.) 
qneant. Eight P. M. passed drawbridge at 8S. Newmarket, and with 
a wes breeze were fast approaching P. C. R. R. bridge, when 
we gradually began to lose way, and finally brought up on mud flat, 
wind dead aft. It was so dark that it was im ible to see for any 
distance around the boat. Sail was arepped and P. doffed shoes 
and stockings and embarking in the tender got an anchor down in 
the supposed direction of the channel. Having eaten no supper, we 
next proceeded to rifle the contents of a ponderous ‘“‘feed”’ ket, 
one of those for which New England mothers are proverbial. In 
about half an hour, during which time hard tack and doughnuts were 
thoroughly discussed, we floated, and with free sheet bore down upon 
the bridge. Of course the drawbridge keeper was away—they usu- 
ally are—and it took at least three-quarters of an hour to get him 
down to the bridge and to openit. It is not surprising that he swore 
and growled at being routed out at such an unseasonable hour. 
Great and Little bays were crossed, and at 11 P.M. anchor was 
oy ag for the night off Fox Point. P. dove for the starboard berth, 
by 


clubs to join the National Association. How- 
in a body by subscribing to the requisite 


‘ar the most comfortable, and unselfishly retained it for rest of 
cruise. Distance sailed fourteen miles. 

Aug. 6. Turned out at 6:30. Made coffee on stove, and after eating 
a frugal meal, weighed anchor and continued down theriver. The 
drawbridge at Dover Point was open for a freight sloop so we 
rushed through with all sail set. Portsmouth, twenty-four miles from 
Exeter, was reached at 11, though a strong tide against us made it 
siow sailing. We left tender here. I went ashore and returned with 
six bottles ginger ale, the strongest liquor ailowed. A reporter for 
the Times was down on the wharf, and after filling him with yachting 
news—not with ale—we pushed out from tne wharf with a light 
wind from N.W. and a favorable tide. We soon passed the navy 

ard, which looked rather deserted after its dissipation of two days 
tetere (the receptiong of Greely ex ition). 

The swirls in the current off Pull and be D—d Point made oes 
steering impossible, and it is not surprising that the English officer 
named the point as above. We had seen the current at the mouth of 
the Merrimac and that through Heli Gate, but have yet to see one 
swifter than the current at this part of the Piscataqua. While drift- 
ing by the never to be finished Fort Constitution, dinner was served; I 
eating the whole of a — sizable chocolate pie, and P. being content 
with a bowl of jelly. Giving Whaleback Light and the adjacent 
ledges a wide berth, we jibed over to starboard, and with a four-knot 
breeze on our quarter, we laid a course for Cape Neddock Knubble. 

What a reliet ocean sailing is after poking about a muddy river for 
months, and we had stolen upon one of the most picturesque parts of 
our coast. Isles of Shoals, Rye Beach, Little and Great Boar’s Heads, 
Boon Island and the Knubbie,all in sight. ‘-Isn’t it beautiful?’’ ‘Grand!’ 
“Perfect!” Grand!’’ “Can you imagine anything better?” ‘Hard 
up with helm!” and we jibed over to port just in season to avoid a 
ledge which suddenly appeared in the water below us, careless naviga- 
tors. Up to this time charts had not been consulted, but luckily no 
harm was done, A fishing schooner of about sixty tons pas us 
and we hailed it.‘‘Wind hold steady ?”’ “No, probably haul into suth’ard 
*fore night.’ 5 o’clock, off Knubble, ro horribly. Mast began 
to jump a little. Crew went below to secure it; came out looking a 
little white about mouth. A light wind off shore gave us the where- 


fore the certiticate of incorpora- 





LOOM. 





eb. 11, and continue to the 16th. 


rize—A gold medal donated by the Merino 
ompany, of Baltimore, Md. The latter com- 








cousidered Mr. Webb’s letter as entirely informal and unofficial, and 
we believe, have taken no notice of it, awaiting a formal challenge 
from some yacht club or clubs, but it would seem that his letter was 
intended as a challenge, and is so considered by the owners of the 
yachts who are awaiting an acceptance of it. While the letter may 


Aug. 7. The worst day of the cruise, not a breath of wind all day, 
and loafed about the cockpit until about 10, when we saw two ten- 
year-olds oo thirty rods away, and hailed them. “Will you 
come out and take us ashore?” No response; they failed even to look 
up. “Give you a quarter.” They were alongside within two minutes, 
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KEELBOATS ON LAKE ERIE.—The newly formed club at De- 
troit. the Michigan Y. C., has the right material for the future suc- 
cess of the o ization. An extract from a letter from one of its 
members will be of interest to our readers: ‘‘ Pree seem to be 
coming into favor here. About a year ago I took it upon myself to 
introduce them in our waters by building the Jennie J., a Jittle com- 
promise, 38ft. on deck, 29ft. on waterline, 99gft. beam and 4/4ft. draft. 
She had an iron keel weig! 6,500 pounds, and had 1,000 pounds in- 
side ballast. She was considered an experiment by every one. We 
had a series of races, one every two weeks throughout the season, 
for yachts of 25 to 35ft. waterline, for 4 champion pennant, and the 
‘innovation’ lost the championship by just one race. The cause of 
her losing the prize was that she was never sailed twice by the same 
crew, and her canvas was all old, taken from another yacht, and a 
—_— 4ft. wide was added to the leach of the mainsail.’’— Boston Her- 
ald. 


and in another two minutes we were on dry land. Fed at Moses Aug. 14. The wind had hauled into the westward, and though the 
sea was still heavy we got under way at 8, and ip ashort time 


French's. whose fare we cannot too highly recommend, at 1 P. M. and 

again at6P.M. At 7 went aboard the Minx agaia. One of the ten- | reached Moses French’s at Cape Neddock, and ence more enjoyed his 

ror olds, with visions of another quarter in his brain, had been wait- | fare. In the afternoon the wind was still light, but we reached Ports- 

ng ever since we left him, ready to set us again on our yacht. The | mouth at 5 P. M., and after tying up to the wharf, went up into. the 

swell from the southeast was horrible. Before turning in a few trite | city and got another peck of peaches, which we almost finished 

remarks were exchanged regarding the relative whiteness of our | before turning in. 

respective gills. By 8:30 all were asleep. Distance covered for the Aug. 15. Adverse tides, light winds and delay at the drawbridges 
~—- us late in reaching Exeter, our moorings eng reached at 9 




























































day, seven feet, taken up on cable. 

Between Aug. 7 and 8, exact time impossible to determine, the occu- CHADWICK. 

— of the starboard berth was aroused by a commotion on deck in 

he dark. “Con-f-f-f-ound—we will call it confound for sake of 
euphony—this—communication cut off for an instant—s-s-s-swell, 
plunk, plunk, plunk.”’ 

Aug. 8. On deck at 7. Another calm. We hailed a man ina 
schooner at anchor near by. ‘Have any wind, think?” ‘Yes, guess 
so; blow from south’ard 4 noon.” At about 9 a little breeze came 
up from eastward and with it came up also our spiri's In fact, the 
“grand” was almoston F.’slps. Weimmediately got under way and 
sped along the coast at the alarming rate of three miles an hour. 
Passed Baldhead Cliff, Wells’ Beach, Keanybunk Reef and Cape Por- 
poise. After passing the latter point the wind rather increased, and 
very good time was made to the mouth of the Saco. With chart in 
hand we picked our way through the puzzling channel in the rear of 
Wood Island, and with a strong breeze rushed by Biddeford Pool and 
headed = the river. At one place the channel makes very near the 
bank. hile passing this point we were assailed with a shower of 
green applies from the hands of the infant natives. P., who is ex- 
ceedingly fond of such feed, ate all that came into the boat. 

The banks of the Saco on either side are lined with old wharves an1 
enormous warehouses rotting away. the only vestiges left of the glory 
of those days when the Saco controlled a large part of the trade to 
the East Indies. Of the natural appearance of the Saco all one can 
say is that it partakes the characteristics of a mountain stream 
rather than of a tidal river; the banks being high, heavily wooded and 
exceedingly picturesque. When within about a mile of the city of 
Saco, our anchor was dropped (7:30) for the night. A high bluff, at 
least forty feet above the river, offered a desirable camping place, 
and that night for the first and only time during the trip the crew 
slumbered in open air. Sitting around the camp-fire the time was 
profitably and pleasantly passed until midnight, at about which time 
we fell asleep. 

Aug. 9. At5 A. M. we arose, and hastily embarking, dropped down 
the river with a favorable tide. At the mouth of the river we found 





THE BUOYANCY OF CUTTERS. 


} is alate number of that excellent French publication, Le Yacht, is 
a sketch of a modern narrow beam 5-ton racing cutter called 
Tjemla, ex Jenny. She was built at Barrow, Scotland. and is 33.5ft. 
loadline by 6ft. beam, that is five and a ha'f beams to length, cer- 
tainly very extreme proportions, seldom exceeded even under the 
beam-squeezing Y. R. A. rule, and not at all likely to be exceeded 
under the new sail and length rule it is proposed to substitute. As 
figures ee an idea less readily than the — representation, 
t 


MORE LEAD OUTSIDE.—The little keel yacht Gi! Blas is having 
lead removed from inside and floor lowered, which will give 5ft. head- 
room in cabin. The lead will be cast on the keel, making 4,500 pounds 
> —— of 3,000. The Gil Blas is now enrolled in the Knickerbocker 


I have herewith reproduced the Tjemla’s midship section to scale. 
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WINNING YACHTS OF 1884—WITCH AND CARMELITA.--The 
owner of the Witch writes us that the races reported on Sept. 7 were 
incorrect, as the boats have not raced this season. 

_ CRUISER.—Three new boats are row being built in Boston from the 
lines of the Cruiser. lately given in the ForEST AND STREAM, and will 
race together next season. 

AMATEUR BOATBUILDING IN GERMANY.—The Wassersport 
has commenced in the last number a series of illustrated articles on 
boatbuilding. 

MAGGIE.—The captain of the Maggie, Henry Randall, has sailed 
for England to superintend the fitting up of Mr. Warren’s new cutter. 

AMY.—The steam yacht Amy, E. D. Morgan, arrived at Singapore 
on Friday last. 





Canoeing. 


FIXTURES. 





a fresh breeze from N. E.. or dead against us, so we hauled the sheet 

aft and made a board of about six miles out to sea. The wind was Feb. 17—K. C. C. Camp-fire, 106 West Forty-second street, 8 P. M* 

strong enough to keep the rail well down to the water, with enough March 3—K. C. C. Camp-fire, 106 West Forty-second street. 8 P. M. 

sea on to occasionally drop a little spray into the standing room. We March 17—K. C. C. Camp-fire, 106 West Forty-secoud street, 8 P. M. 
March 31—K. C. C. Camp fire, 106 West Forty-second street, 8 P. M. 


passed Old Orchard, Punt’s Neck, and Richmond's Island, and dis- 
covered White Mvuntains in full sight looming up seventy miles 
away. Ati P. M. we passed the whistling buoy off Cape Elizabeth, 
and at 2 were plowing up Portland Harbor with the wind free on port 
quarter. On our way up we met a sloop and a catboat, each of about 
our size, and we put about to havea brush with them. It was nip 
and tuck on the beat down, but we worsted them, however, on the | 
run up to the city. At” we anchored in the cnannel between Dia- 
mond Island and Fort Georges. While here we made rather a ques- 
tionable barter. We discovered that we were all closed in a line of 
lobster pots, and fresh provisions scarce. We raiseda pot, extracted 
a lobster, and replaced it with a quarter. Boiled the lobsterin coffee 
pot (had to tie him to make him go in), and ate the best supper of the 
cruise. 

Aug. 10, Sunday. Spent the day on Diamond Island and visited 
several parties which were camping out. Calm all day. 

Aug. 11. Another calm. Nota breath of wind from sunrise tosun- 
set. 9A.M. Towed Minx to one of the lumber wharves to replenish, 
if possible, our stock of wood. We saw a pile of refuse chips, which 
we received permission to assail, evidently, however, from one not 
having authority, for the stevedore chased us off the wharf. Never- 
theless we clung to the wood. In the retreat P.1an against a hook 
which protruded from the corner of a shed, an operation which cost 
him the be:ter part of his trousers, and F, left the hatchet behind, +o 
on the whole we were rather worsted. We cruised over to the next 
wharf when P. landed and went up into the city with the same 
trousers on. In half an hour he returned with a peck basket full of 

ches. These, with the excep’ior of one or two bricks, were de- 
molished b-fore supper. (Fact.) Anchored in same place as in the 
two preceding nights. No lobsters trouoled. 

Ang. 12. Weighed anchor for home with a light breeze from the 
west. While passi'g one of the islands, close hauled, a freight sloop 
appeared bearing down upon us about two hundred yards ahead. 
Being rather cramp-d for room we decided to hold our course and 
sung out for the skipper to put his belm to port and give us a little 
more room. Instead of dome that he luffel a little, crowding us all 
the more. To avoid a collision we were compelled to run up into the 
wind in water not more than five feet deep. As the sloop passed us 
the skipper wore a sardonic grin on his ugly visage, which irritated 
us, to say the least. Words flew, and reflew, then flew again. These, 
however, were not powerful enough. P. seized a hard peach, all that 
was left of the peck of the day before, which by a good shot took the 
skipper between wind and weiter. Our —— at the moment 
fully compensated for the inconvenience of having to luff. The 
skipper’s expression was doubly sardonic but lacked the grin. 
Seriously, it is time that some of these lubberly skippers should learn 
the rules of the road, and having learned them act accordingly. Of 
course in meeting a large craft it would be too presuming to always 
hold your course in a small boat, though you have the right of way, 
but there are times when it is proper to maintain your rights. 

After reaching Portland Headlight (9 A. M.) the wind dropped, and 
there was another calm which lasted through the day. Though sail 
was kept up till 7 P. M., we covered only the distance to Cape Eliza- 
beth lights, when making everything _s. we carelessly pitched 
anchors overboard in open water about half a mile off the Cape, 
ledges all around us, and turning in, slept the —e of the just. 

Aug. 13. The crew turned out at 6:30, awakened by the boom break- 
ing adrift. It was blowing fresh from N. E., accompanied with rain 
and a heavy sea on, and the boat tumbling about in —— order. 
Anchors, however, had not dragged, though the cables would strain 
at every sea that struck us. After some sparring and grumbling, it 
devolved upon us to get anchors aboard. Sail was soon made, and 
with strong wind dead aft, sped down the coast boom to port. Passed 
Ward Island keeping well out. Wind fast increasing in strength and 
sea fast getting up. Concluded to rua for Cape Porpoise. and there 
make a harbor. Topped boom up at anzle with cockpit floor of not 
less than 35 degrees. ven thea it would sometimes touch the water, 
and again would almost coincide, so to speak, with the mast. Off 
Goat Island, at mouth of Cape Porpoise Harbor, the sea was tremend- 
ous for a boat the size of the Minx, and we were only too glad to haul 
on our wind and run forthe harbor. As weran upthe narrow channel, 
kept leach of sail just full, rest of sail flapping. Even then the boat 
was almost on her beam ends. We found the harbor almost full of 
craft of everywhere from 15 to 70 tons, which had ec ~* in for shel 
ter. Dropping our anchors in a good place and maa.ig everything 
snug, we went below and soon had a good fire going and clothes dry- 
ing. The run just made was a more exciting one than I ever care to 
make again. We had left Cape Elizabeth at 5:45, and were in Cape 
Porpoise Harbor at just { : 18 miles in 244 hours, and the last half of 
the run much quicker tha: the first half. 

We had been carrying full sail in a breeze where a close-reefed sail 
would have been more than enough. 

Right here, fre-h from the perils of the deep, I would like to put in 
my oar, feeble though it be,im favor of narrow beam, deep draft, 
flush deck, and the cutter or the yawl rig. Never was the disadvan- 
tage and mischief of light draft and a long boom in heavy weather 
more forcibly brought to my mind than in the run — made. Had 
our craft been a yawl or cutter, with outside ballast, we should 
have pushed right yay for ;Portsmouth, and thought nothing 
about it. With a light draft, beamy boat one can have no comfort 
por sense of security in heavy weather. A capsize may be immi- 
nent, caused either Y. running the boom under water when roll- 
ing heavily or by the direct pressure of the wind on the sails. And 
yet, up to within a few years, this was the only type of a vessel that 
we on this side of the Atlantic possessed! Thank heaven for the revo- 
lution in yacht modelliug caused by the success of the Madge a few 
seasons ago. I have done most of my sailing on boats of the beamy 
class only to find them lacking in those requisites which go to make 
u P the perfect cruiser, and I would much rather circumnavigate the 
globe in a 50ft. cutter than a 70tt. American sloop. 

With fire burning briskly, coffee was made and time was spent 
watching the breakers strike the ledges off Goat Island and ‘‘ain’t- 
oy glad-ing’’ each other that we were not out there. At about 4 

. M. we heard the sound of oars, and going on deck found three 
beautiful and certainly enterprising young ladies alongside in a row- 
boat. They had rowed out from the wharf to get the name of our 
boat. They said they had the name of every yacht that had entered 
the harbor that season. Should have asked them aboard had it not 
been for the dilapidated state of P.’s trousers. While rowing back to 


the wharf they favored us with a few trios and duets which sounded 
delightfully, as mingled with the whistling of the wind, the notes “THE MODEL YACHTSMAN AND CANOEING GAZETTE.’’—We 


reached our ears. At 7 o'clock we had supper, What truck a person | have received the first volume of this little paper, and can commend 
can eat with impunity when in the open air. We had a large ean | it to all who are interested in building and sailing model yachts. 
full of raw clams, tougher than “biled owls.” These we threw into | Besides a record of the various meetings and races of the clubs, and 
the spider with almost half a pound of pork, and in ten minutes took | articles on yacht construction. each number contains the working 
the mixture off ‘fried.’ Great heavens! We disposed of the whole | drawi! of a model yacht, sailing or steam. With the present year 
of that compound, went to aonp and woke up alive. One such meal | the subject of canoeing will be added, the poner being enlarged. The 
as that eaten during one’s regular life on shore would provoke an | subscription price is 2s. 6d. per year, which may be sent in stamps or 


July 24 to Aug. 8—A. C. A. Meet, Grindstone Island. 


THE CANOE MEETS OF 1885. 


LTHOUGH four months still intervene before the meet of the 
season, it is time now to settle on dates and localities for the 
different events, in order to prevent any interference with each other, 
and also to give time for the many needed preparations. First in 
importance, of course, comes the Association meet at Grindstone 
Island, beginning on July 24 and terminating on August 8, an earlier 
date than in previous years, but it is anticipated that there will be more 
wind than later in August. This meet is sure to attract the majority 
of vanoeists between Pittsburgh on the west, and Boston on the east, 
as well as those from Canada. Last year the attendance was very 
satisfactory, all the promiuent club being represented, but there 
are still some clubs, as well as several localities where no clubs are 
yet formed, that were not represented. 

It is to the advantage of every club in the country, no matter how 
small or how far distant, to have one representative at the annual 
meet, und we hope this year to see a member from every club at 
Grindstone. 

The Association is working hard to extend canoeing and to advance 
it in every way, and though they may not admit it, it has benefitted 
every canoeist in America directly and greatly. By organizing and 
wo'king together the members of the Association have increased 
greatly the number of canoeists, have obtained a recognition of them 
that has done away with the many unpleasant features of early 
canoeing, when every traveler in the unknown craft was the butt. 
for ridicule, impertinence, and even personal abuse, and have ob- 
tained many rights for them with raiJroads and steamers. They have 
created a literature of canoeing, have stimulated the improvement of 
canoes, and have established a system of collecting and exchanging 
information from which all, even the isolated canoeist in the most 
distant localities, derive a substantial benefit. Now in return it rests 
with these clubs and canoeists to axsist the Association as far as they 
can, by joining it, and on the part of the clubs, by sending a repre- 
sentative to the yearly meet, The expense is but small, but where 
no one member can afford it, it would be a legitimate and proper use 
of the club funds to pay all or a part of the expenses of a delegate, 
for which purpose a good canoeist and careful observer should be 
selected to attend the meet, to act for the ciub on committees and in 
the caucuses of the Association, to make the acquaintance of other 
canoeists, to take thorough notes of boats, sails, rigging, outfit, races, 
and the many novelties seen at each meet. and to make a full report 
of the same to the club on his return. This experiment tried but 
once would change the club from an isolated body working alone, 
and greatly behind in practical knowledge, to an active moamber of a 
large and important organization, with fu!l sympathy for the work, 
and a knowledge of all that isnew in canoeing. In many cases the 
accidental preseace of one man, sometimes not even a candeist, at a 
meet, has resulted in the formation of a prosperous club. 

The same facts are true in regard to localities where there are 
several canoeists, but no organization. A visit toa meet by one of 
them starts the matter, and soon canoeing is firmly established there. 
This year the meet promises to surpass those of all previous years, 
and every canoe club should take measures in time to have one mem- 
ber at least present, and if possible to have more. 

Tcere has lately arisen a spirit of competition among the larger 
clubs as to which should make the best showing at the meets in point 
of numbers, boats, rigs, uniforms and racing record; that is already 
showing good results in new boats and great-r attention to sailing and 
paddling, and those clubs which expect to be among the first this sea- 
son must begin work soon. Now is the time for improvements in 
boats and rigs, and discussions on points of sailing, and soon will be 
the time for practice afloat, and early preparation is the main ele- 
ment of success in such work. 

This year promises to inaugurate a new era in American canoeing 
with the first meet in Western waters. Hitherto, although there are 
many detached canoeists. as well as clubs, in the West, they have 
taken but little interest in the Association, and there have been but 
few members west of Pittsburgh. One of the clubs most prominent 
in the early meets, the Cincinnati C. C., an organization once widely 
known from their skill in sailing and the excellence of their fleet, 
has entirely disappeared from canoeing, and no other has taken their 
place as a representative of the West, which last year was entirely 
absent from the meet. The Cleveland C. C., under the active leader- 
ship of Commodore Gardner, has started a movement for a meet in 
July, naming one of the Bass Islands as the site for a camp These 
islands are situated in Lake Erie, about sixty miles west of Cleve- 
land, and about as far east from Detroit, Toledo being some forty 
miles distant. They can be easily reached by rail and steamer from 
Michigan and Wisconsin, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Sandusky, Detroit, and all points in the West, and are nearly central 
for a large range of territory, including Canada. From them the 
canoeist can proceed by steamer direct to Clayton, but five miles 
from Grindstone Island. This meet will be under the auspices of the 
Association, and will bring the latter to the immediate vicinity of 
Western canoemen, removing the on they have urged against 
—- and it rests with them to make it a success and a permanent 

ure. 


It is intended at this meet to form a Western Branch of the Associ- 
ation on an equal footing with the Eastern, or, at present, main 
division, under common government and rules. each with its annual 
meet and local officers, but under one commodore. Such a move- 
ment is of direct interest to every canoeist in the West, as it brings to 
each the advan s of co-operation and benefits that he could never 
obtain unaided. Now is the time to come forward to the aid of those 
engaged in the enterprise, and to lend all the help possible. 

First, each canoeist should join the Association, sen his name, 
with $2 for initiation and dues for one year, to Dr. C. A. Neidé, New 
Orleans, La. Next, canoeists can unite together in each townor city, 
and even if no club be formed, can aid each other in transportation 
facilities; which are usually granted to members of the A. C. A. more 
readily than to individuals. The clubs in the larger cities should at 
once come to the aid of the Cleveland C. C., as much can be done in 
each locality. 

In such cities as Chicago, Minneapolis and Cleveland, where large 
canoe clubs are found, much can be done to secure an attendance 
from the surrounding — by correspondence with isolated can- 
oeists, and by arrangements for transportation. There will be noth- 
ing local about the Western meet, bu. it is desired to enlist canoeists 
of all shades of opinion and from all pert of the West, in a union 
that will be congenial to all, and to this end weinvite correspondence 
with suggestions and discussion, from boating men in all parts of the 
country. It must be understood that this meet is not confined to 
members of the A. C. A., oreven to canoeists, but that boating men, 
campers out and yachtsmen will havea hearty welcome, and achance 





It has been continuously urged by persons not conversant with the 
matter that such narrow boats must lack in buoyancy, and are in 
constant danger of being engulfed by a sea, and also make their pas- 
sages under water. One glance at this section is enovgh to convince 
auy one of the utter absurdity of such notions, for it can easily be 
estimated that the Tj-emla is possessed of ample buoyancy and to 
spare. In approximste figures her displacement is 33 5x65 75x0 32 
d vided by 35=10 57 long tons. And her above-water bulk is equal to 
her length x freeboard x beam x 07+ counter, or 33.5X2.5x6éx0.7 
=851.75=10.05 long tons. This narrow cutter has therefore just aboutas 
much above-water bulk as immersed body, or a t-tal equal to twice her 
displacement. To submerge the yacht to planksheer would require 
a weight of water on deck amounting to over ten tons. To fulfil this 
condition the deck would have to be loaded clear fore and aft. and 
the whole width of the boat with asea a»proximately 2ft 3in. high, 
as I have shown by the rules above deck in the section. Now, 
the impossibility of ever meeting such requirement in practice is too 
self-evident to need further argument. Owing to the heeling and 
pitching of the vessel it is safe to say not one-quarter the weight of 
water could ever find lodgment at one time upon the Tjemla’s deck. 
She has raced in hard weather often enouzh, and cruised from Bar- 
row to Nantes in France without any trouble. Toe man who would 
say Tj-mla could not f1ce a sea without danger of submersion would 
be simply laughed over the side by those who are acquainted with 
the boat. She will rise more readily to a sea, clear herself of water 
quicker. throw no spray and be a drier and more comfortable boat 
than any wide sloop can ever hope to be. I would not hesitate to 
cruise the world round in just such a boat, and consider her so much 
superior for coast cruising to a 38ft New York centerboard trap that 
comparison becomes positively ridiculous. C. P. KuNHARDT. 


REVISING THE YACHT LIST.—Yachtsmen complain every year 
that the reports of their yachts in the list are not correct, but very 
few ever take the t-ouble to remedy the error in the following vol- 
ume. In — such a book as ‘*Olsen’s,’’ the main sources of 
information, the various club lists and similar reports, are often in- 
accurate, besides which changes are made every year. In order to 
make the list as complete as it should be, the co-operation of owners 
is necessary, anid we call the attention of all to the fact that Mr. 
Olsen is now at work on a new edition of his book for 1885. and will 
be glad to receive notices of errors in previous editions, and of sub- 
sequent changes, as well as of new yachts. Mr. Olsen has done a 
good work for yachtsmen in aerrpiem J his annual list, and it rests 
with them to aid him in improving it each year. With every copy is 
sent out a blank to be filled out, but those who have not the book can 
at least send the name, dimensions, name of builder, date of build- 
ing, and other particulars to Mr. Neils Olsen, New York Yacht Club 
House, 67 Madison avenue, New York. 


OPINION IN FRANCE.—Le Yacht of Jan. 17 has the following, 
written by L. More, a well-known and sensible critic: ‘‘Now, if we 
reflect that the best of the single-stickers in America, the Bedouin, 
builton the plans of the celebrated English constructor, Harvey, now 
resident in America, is after all only a good cruiser and not a racer 
to be compared with the modern English cutters, which represent the 
most powerful expression of racing vessels, it is really difficult to 
understand a determination on the part of the Americans to race with 
a sloop, which 1s equivalent to a fight without any hope. Only one 
explanation seems possible. It is this. The Americans, understand- 
ing their condition of inferiority in which they are at present con- 
cerning the building and maintenance of a cutter, think they stand a 
better chance with the sloop, which has so long been their favorite 
boat, but at the same time with a sloop made after new ideas, such as 
their spirit of enterprise and invention may suggest.” 


DEPTH AND WEIGHT IN ROUGH WATER.—In the “Cruise of the 
Minx,” published elsewhere, the writer adds his testimony to that 
of — others as to the evils of beam, light draft and sloop rig 
in rough water. His remarks carry additional weight, as they come, 
not from a cutter advocate, but from one whose experience has been 
largely i beamy boats, and they are brought forth on the spot after 
a practical test of the disadvantages of the shoal craft before the 
wind in a little sea. We call the attention of all to Mr. Chadwick’s 
remarks, as under the circumstances must be more convincing than 
any argument, however powerful, advanced in the course of contro- 
versy on shore. 

UNA.—Among the many proposed defenders of the America’s Cup 
which are springing up in all directions is the old Una, built by Geo. 
Steers, in 1847, as a centerboard boat, and afterward lengthened by 
him. Her dimensions at present are: Length over all. 71ft. 9in.; 
waterline, 68ft.; beam, 17ft. 8in.; draft, 7ft. 6in.; Custom House ton- 
nage, 48 98-100. She has sailed for some years as a keel boat, her cen- 
terboard being removed. Her bailast consists or 25 or 30 tons of pi 
iron, stowed inside. We have received from Mr. F. L. Downing, 0! 
re N. H., two photos of the Una as rigged at present, as a 
schooner. 
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sisted on getting out and walking. She lost her way in the woods, | committee was given large powers in preparing a programme, decid- 
and when she was shown her course by some ladies that she met she | ing upon the details and issuing the necessary circulars and invita- 
reached the canoe pretty well used up with fright. Reached Niles at | tions. The committee is appointed to meet on Wednesday next. 

8:10. Cruise delightful: river clear, winding, deep, slackened current Judging by the spirit manifested and the enthusiasm with which 
and free from obstructions. excepting one riffle near South Bend. | the proposition was received and acted upon, a success is guaran » 
Paddled about twenty-one miles so far at least as the management can make it so. Invitations will be 


to see what canoeing really is. It is jesirable, as soon as possible, to 
know about how many to expect, so those who intend to be present 
are invited to send their names to ForEST AND STREAM. 

Several plans have been proposed for the organization of the West- 
ern Branch, but nothing definite has yet been decided on. The sub- 










ject is still open for discussion, as some time will elapse before any . 
action is taken. June 15. Spent Sunday in Niles resting, for we anticipated a two | sent to every eanoeist in the United States and Canada so far as their 
Besides these two Association meets are the local camps, of which | days’ cruise to Benton Harbor. addresses can be ascertained, and canoeists from every quarter are 






June 16. Many friends met us at the river to see the little boat and | requested to correspond with the commodore or secre wz, of the 
its load start, which it did at 8:10; passed Buchanan at 8:50, and Ber- | Cleveland Club. Suggestions will be gladly received, and all inquiries 
rien Springs at 12:20. Laid off one and a half hours for dinner and | will be promptly responded 4o. 
rest. Reached Benton Harbor at 7tired and worn, the heat bei: 6 The formation of a co-ordinate Western Canoe Association will be 
almost unbearable, the water over half the time at almost a stand- | broached and considered, not in any spirit of antagonism to the } 
still, and the distance made entirely by paddle, 50 miles accurate. | mother association, but wholly with a view to a Western revival, and to ' 
We had been led to believe that this portion of our cruise would be | give a better tone, mcreased vitality and a stable foundation to our | 
easy; that we would find here the most rapid and steady current on | organization as a national, or rather international association. That ' 
the river, deep and no riffles or shallow places. On the contrary, we | there may be some cppcemien to this proposition on the part of East- : 
found very httle current. a number of shallow spots and riffles, and | ern men is not doubted, but we of the West feel quite assured thatthe 
more snags and dead timber than on any portion of the river we had | gentlemen will meet us fairly, giving us the benefit ef their rife ex- 
traveled. The river is a succession of short curves and twists In a | perience and profound study. and the announcement of the proposed 
single mile we had paddled east, west, north andsouth. Weadmired | meeting is made thus early to the end that the question may be dis- 
most that portion of the river from Constantine to Elkhart. There | cussed in advance, and that our Eastern brethren, the veterans of the 
are many beautiful sputs all along the river; it is a delightful cruis- | Association, may so arrange matters as to give us a day or two pre- 
ing ground to be gone over with leisure, say an average of 20 miles | vious to setting up their wigwams on Grindstone Island in August. 
er day. The Idlewild was much admired by many, and while built In my next I will furnish you with a full description of the locality 
or but one, did her work nobly for two, receiving many hard knocks. | selected for the meeting. W. iH. E. 
She carried 150 pounds of baggage and two passengers. She is a CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 19. 
“Racine Shadow,” 14ft. long, 28in. wide and weighs ¥%5 pounds. My ——cu“—“'—-“—™ 
wife did bravely, enjoying the cruise hugely, and is ready for an- | Editor Forest and Stream: s 
other, notwithstanding she has great fear of water, snags, riffles, lhave been waiting for just such a stir in canoe matters in the 
rapids, etc. We were five days on the cruise, making at the lowest | Forest aND Stream as “Corinne” has given us in his letter. Now 
fair estimate 165 miles, Wiis D. Mater. that the ball has been started, we in Toledo are ready to lend our aid, 
and I think a dozen can be counted on from here. With such veteran 
addlers as Com. Gardner and the Cleveland canoeists at the head, 





several were held last year with great success. This year others 
will also be held, the largest being that on the Hudson. The date of 
this camp will be May 30 an 1 31, and the site proposed is that of last 

ear’s camp at Plum Point below Newburgh. The Newburgh canoe- 
fats have extended a hearty welcome to all to meet again tnere, and 
have secured the same ground from Mr. Verplanck. They will lay 
out a new course above the old one, and expect to be able to make 
better arrangements for landing and launching than those of last 
year. The sentiment of canoeists generally, we believe, is in favor of 
returning to this point; but the Rondout CU, C. are anxious to have 
the meet there instead of below, and a good site and sandy beach can 
be hud at Esopus Island, but the sailing course would be poorer than 
at Newburgh. 

We suggest that Commodore Oliver’s idea of a cruise be adopted, a 
rendezvous being made at Rondout ~~ all who can spare the time on 
Thursday night, camping at Esopus Island, and continuing to New- 
burgh next day, arriving Friday night, which could easily be done. 
The decision as to asite should be made immediately, so as to give 
either club time for all preparations, and we invite opinions on the 
subject from canoeists who will attend, in favor of a camp at Ron- 
dout or Newburgh, as it is desired to accommodate the majority. The 
matter is one that is outside of the Association, and those interested 
must settle it themseives. Wherever the camp may be, a fuil attend 
ance of canoeists is expected, and clubs at a distance are invited to 
send at least one member. Springfield, Hartford, and other places 




































that have their local meets, can send one delegate to the Hudson, and 

perhaps a man from Albany and one from New York will find his way THE EASTERN MEET. he enterprise must be a success. No better place than that men- 

to the Connecticut or Merrimac. ; Editor Forest and Stream: apr by a can be found. Let us now pees -_ other 
We have heard nothing yet from Springfield and Hartford, but we | “Senorita,” of West Somerville, Mass., is disappointed in the Te Tm — sts. ELPING HAND. 

know they will havea jolly gathering early in the season, as they | amountof canoeing matter which he finds in the FoREsT AND STREAM. OLEDO, Ohio. — Inn 






fully appreciate the value of such meetings. Lowell reports in a let- 
ter this week, to which we call the attention of all Eastern canoeists. 

The growth of canoe clubs has been rather slow until the past year 
east of the Connecticut, and the attendance at the first meet, on the 
Merrimac, was smaller than it should have been; but now there are 
a number of clubs and canoeists, and this year they should turn out 
in full force. The matter should not be left entirely to the Lowell 
men, as many of their club are not canoe'sts; but we suggest that the 
various clubs about Boston take the matter in hand at once, calling a 
meeting and discussing the question, and then corresponding with 
the Vesper and other clubs. Lake George, Toronto, Peterboro, Roch- 
ester and other loca’ities will, no doubt, have similar camps in May 
and June, though nothing has as yet been done. 

These local meets serve a purpose that is attained by no other end: 
as, being smaller than the annual meet, the men become better 
acquainted, and they attract many outsiders and give a great im- 
petus to canoeing over a large range of territory, and this feature 
should be kept prominently in view, in organizing them, te bring in 
as many outsiders and novices as possible, to give them a chance in 
the races, and to create a favorable opinion of canoes and canoeists 
wherever held. Under the present conditions the management of 
local meets is in no way an Association matter, and there is no one 
to whom the government be ongs, but it must be done by some club 
or individuals, as at Newburgh, who are willing totake a great deal of 
trouble on themselves. The labors of these gentlemen, to whom so 
much is always due, may be greatly lightened by timely aid and co- 
operation of all canoeists, and now is the time when it will be most 
valuable in arranging the preliminary details. 


That is quite natural, and would probably be the = = the = Elion Wotest nd Shean: 

”" Po a ae ee ae oe “Guan tn dean, For a Western meet, I think Chautauqua Lake would be preferable 
when [ had it at Ipswich Neck, and used it in shooting ducks in = os ° bape) po has already been talked of by the Pitts- 
Ipswich Bay. She 1s 13ft,x26in., open. A friend and myself used her | 2UT&A. ester and Warren clubs, and I have no doubt but that 
in allsorts of weather and water, he sitting a little forward of amid- | Cleveland, Buffalo and other canoe clubs would join in selecting this 
ships and I inthe stern. He used a 9ft. double paddle and I a single, “Fe other — place for a meet. L. 
and the way we made her skip was a caution to the natives. We had ASHINGTON, D. C. 

an audience of a whole schooner’s crew one day, as we put her across eee eT a eee 
from the Neck to Plum Island in the teeth of a strong ebb tide with BALLAST IN CANOES. 


the wind kicking up an ugly chop. I believe now that our courage P ie 
was born of ignorance Sclher Then skill, but we did it not only - is a signifiant tbat the two clubs whose sailing men use 
once but many times, I never had any better fun, however than | 7 see jast more than other clubs, hail from New York and Toronto. 
we enjoyed shooting coot inside the bar. My friend forward used | | “SOW = clubs do use it. Shot bags not made in either of the 
the gun, and the tossing about on those long swells, while steallng | 200ve places were to be seen at the last meet, and a good many 
up to a flock of birds or chasing a wounded one, was certainly excit- | inquiries were made as to where sandbags could be filled. Stones 
ing sport. After bringing her home, business demands became | W6fe used also, but so far as we can judge trom reports of races the 
ressing, the weather became cold and the river closed with ice, so ; N- Y.-C, C. and T. C. G. men carrry more thin others, In both cities 
hat the canoe has lain in the boat house for a couple of months the sailing is carried out on large sheets of water where a heavy sea 
without much attention from anybody. can getup. In Toronto I cannot remember a single race having 
I shall await with interest “Senorita’s” promised account of cruise | bee! won by an unballasted canoe. If the weather will permit in our 
in Maine, and hope when he writes he will tell us what the sentiment If the for = all round sailing cup the course is around the islaud. 
of his shipmates 1s in regard to a meet of canoeists in this vicinity in | 7» the wind is in any direction but due north we must have & big sea. 
the spr ng. We had a very interesting meetat Deer Leap, on the Mer- from the east we have a sweep of nearly two hundred miles, and 
rimac. last June, but canoeists from “Senocita’s” vicinity did not | ff0m any other direction not less than thirty. As a matter of fact, 
however, the sea that soaks us, and stops the unballasted boats is 


muster in — large numbers. If the canoemg members of the ith in th 
Vesper Boat Club, of this city, had not turned out in force. the suc- | ™ee with in the bay. The seas are short and steep. A canoe may 
cess of the meet would not have been very flattering to its promoters, | &¢t along nicely for a few waves but sooner or later she will tumble 


I have no doubt that canoeists in Boston, Salem, Somerville, Haver- into the hollow of a big one, aud receive a slap :hat shakes her from 
hill, Lawrence, Manchester, etc., would like to gather around a camp- | Stem to stern, and if unballasted or improperly handled she will stop. 
fire about next Decoration Day; put the thing must be started now if | T° go about in such a sea is a very difficult operation with a lignt 
such a thing is to be. The Vesper Club, of this city, is not.a canoe | Craft. : 

club, and there is some opposi: ion, especially among its older friends, | , 1 have never sailed on tidal waters, but I can understand that sail- 
to allowing it to become such. Und r the circumstauces I do not | i2& 4 light canoe in rough water and against a tide would be a very 


much blame them, for, having facilities in boat house, equipment and | U2Pleasant proceeding. 
river fom occupying a foremost place among amateur rowing clubs in I write the foreging, not because I think every canoeist should use 


the country, the opportuniiy is too valuable to be lightly discarded. | ballast, but to show, if possible, that circumstunces alter cases, and 
I think there is nothing like canoeing, but this is a world of | that while it may be foolish for a canoeist doing his safling on # river 
many minds and freedom must be given to all. It is possible, how- | Of Small lake to carry shot bags, it may be quite the —— thing 
ever, that this club will undertake the management of a canoe | for the members of other clubs. OREAS. 
eet, ee, a ¢ eo — — pameber of a ee ee ae eee eee 
ave in the sport. But I cannot answer tor is. The club wi ’ 
have no auntnen until their annual, in March, and it is rather late KNICKERBOCKER C. C. WINTER CAMP-FIRE. 
then to organize and carry out a successful meet, even if the project HE Knickerbocker C. C. have begun work in earnest for the com- 
should have a majority iu its favor. The two members of the ciub, ing season by-inaugurating a series of club camp-tires, the first 
who relied upon their A. C. A. connection largely to interest outside | of which was held on Feb. 3, at the residence af Prof. Fowler, No. 106 
men, in last year’s meet, are not inclined to undertake the manage- | W. 42d street. Five meetings will be held, at each of which a paper 
ment of one this year. And in fact, 1 do not think it wise that they | will be read, the programme being: 
should do so. Some plan of arrangement should be adopted in which Feb. 17—‘‘Tbe Canoe and its Models,” Mr. E. Fowler. 
all tne clubs in this vicinity should have a voice. I assume that not March 8—“‘Paddling and River Canoeing,’’ Mr J. L. Greenleaf. 
many canoeists north of Boston are likely to attend the meets on tle March 17—Canoe Sails and Rigs,”” Mr. Wm. Whitlock. 
Connecticut, and I suggest this: If any interest is felt in the matter, March 31—‘*‘Canoe Navigation,” Mr. C. B. Vaux. 
le; some one in Boston and vicinity calla meeting of canoeists to The subject of the first lecture on Tuesday last was ‘The A. C. A, 
make arrangements for a meet. Let representatives of clubs and in- | Regatta Rules.” Mr. R. J. Wilkin, of the A. C. A. Regatta Committee 
dividuals who can come with suggestions as to place, number who | read a very interesting paper, which brought out some important 
will attend, routes of access, rates of fare, etc., and with a smallsum | pomts for discussion. Mr. Wilkin divided the suoject into three 
to pay or guaraxtee for general expenses (I think the general expense | heads—classification, preparation and navigation. Under the first 
of the Deer Leap camp did not exceed $10). Last year’s locationcan | head he reviewed the Association rules and their amendments. 
be had if desirable, or there are other — on the Merrimac. both | Under the second Mr. Wilkin spoke of the necessity of a thorough 
above Lowell and below Lawrence, while Winnipeseogee is not en- | familiarity with the rules before entering races: of the preliminaries, 
tirely impracticable. One thing is certain, if there is to be a meet in | such as starting, distinguishing signals, etc., and under the head of 
May, it is time the thing was talked up, and I have written this to | navigation he reviewed the rules of the read as laid down in the A. 
show something of the sentiment in this vicinity. Sis. ©. A. book, in the course of which a very interesting discussion of the 
LowELL, Jan. 17, 1885. various combinations of meeting and passing which oceur in all races 
- bal ee “< ae =. Many interesting 
points were brought out and elucidate y diagrams. At the con- 
THE LAKE ERIE MEET. clusion of the lecture a vote of thanks to Mr. Wilkin was passed, 
A’ a joint meeting of the Cleveland Y. A. and the Cleveland C. C. | 4fter which the meeting adjourned. The next meeting will be at the 
held Saturday evening, Jan. 17, it was decided to hold a reunion | 84me place, on Feb. 17, at 5 P. M. 
at the islands about the 20th of July next. rea 
Invitat‘ons will be extended to canoe clubs at Buffalo, Erie, Cincin- PERSONAL.—Mr. S. R. Stoddart, of Atalantis fame, spent a half 
nati, Sandusky, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Racine, Milwaukee, and | hour with us last week. Mr. Van Dalfsen, of Newburg, called on us 
other points to join with the Cleveland C. C. in forming a Western | on Monday on his way to Florida. He reports that Newburg canoe- 
Branch Association. : ists are very enthusiastic over a spring meet, and are now refittin 
The islands referred to are known as the Bass Islands, of which Put- | their canoes in good time. Mr. Van Dalfsen himself has a new No. 3 
in-Bay or South Bass is a popular summer resort, and during the sea- | Mohican canoe. We have had a pleasant letter from Mr. Guibert 
son is in direct communication by daily lines of elegant steamers from | (“‘Camarada”’), who has been in Mississippi since last fall on account 
Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo. Detroit. On these islands are excellent | of his health. He has done no canoeing, but is just as enthusi- 
er a a a —— se age Island. This little gem is | astic as ever, and hopes to resume the paddle soon. 
perhapsthe most delightful of the whole group, a miniature Gibral- re , ‘ 
tar containing about twelve acres of ground, and upon it is located oe . 7 Ca ame eee yet. ares 
a large dining hall and some dozen cottages. I understand through M. V. Brokaw. ‘ sti ca ° wes 


Commodore Gardner of the C. C. C., that this island will be made i ‘ - ot J , . 
headquarters during the meet, and arrangements will b2 made to ac- | , CEMENT FOR CANOES.—See article on “Snell, Snood and Gimp,’ 
in Sea and River Fishing columns, 


commodate such canoeists as desire to camp tnere. There will be ; i 
no difficulty whatever about accommodation, ——— for ladies, MOHICAN MODEL.—Com. Oliver’s new boat will be 15ft. long ' 
a instead of 14ft., as given last week. 


who can occupy the cottages. The boat and icehouseon Ballast Island 
Answers ta Correspondents. | 


will shelter a large number of canoes. 
The waters surrounding these islands contain numerous excellent 
a R., Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.—Yea, you can build and sell from the 
plans. 


grounds for paddling and sailing races. Put-in-Bay is itself a large 
landlocked barbor affording shelter from any storm. During the 
H.L., ee scale is a little less than 2in. to the foot. 
The canoe is 14ft. long. 


season of the proposed meet the wind blows steady and direct gener- 
ally all day. 

R. T., New York.—Yon can get Coast Survey charts of D. Eggert, 
72 Wall street, New York. 


hope to hear of our Western canoeists taking an active interest 
in this proposed meet and make it a success. I have been all over this 

G. B. Bosten.—The price is $1.00 per year or 10cts.each. Brentano 
Bros., No. 5 Union Square, are the publishers. 


territory bass fishing and canoeing and yachting, and know what I 
Constant READER.—We will forward any letter for you. The boat 


am writing. Lone SHANKS. 
would sink if stove in. She has never met the other boat. 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 28. 

Dick, Chester, Conn.—We have a duck here in Connecticut that is 
commonly called by the gunners on the river, whistler. I would 
like to know its true name in English. Size about the same as what 
they call raft duck in the South. Drake has dark green head, white 
breast, neck, black spots on back and w Duck has seal brown j 
head, white ring around neck. parte back with some black. In the ' 
neck of the birds, about hal way from threat to breast, there is a | 






























































A CRUISE DOWN THE ST. JOSEPH RIVER. 


UNE 9, 1884. Rail to Mendon, Mich. Launched the canoe at 1:45 
P. M.; weather cloudy, windy and threatening rain: river appears 
to be very rapid and shallow; one mile out, severe rainstorm came 
upon us; anchored under overhanging boughs; intending to remain 
until cessation of rain, but at 4 o’clock it rained still harder and my 
wife becom ng somewhat chilled, we determined to move on until a 
more desirable campiug spot was reached. The wind blew a canoe 
gale; tne rain poured down without any respect for our feelings; the 
river was rapid and foamy, with head wind and waves; a very mad 
and dangerous looking rapid was 'eached and passed by hard work 
by myself and good management of the tiller ropes by my wife. 

During the struggle here, and just as we were about over tbe rapid, 

the rudder was accidentally unshipped, which made the matter of 

a safe landing in the current a little risky. It was. however, accom- 

plished without any harm, excepting some hard knocks received by 

the canoe striking some partially hidden boulders. At 4 o’cloeck 
camp was all snug in the dooryard of Mr. Lewis Downing and his 
estimable wife. At thistime the rain had slackened some, but the 
wind had increased its force and the air changed, becoming uncom- 
ortably cold. The canoe cook soon had the first camp meal ready, 
fand the tired crew dispatched it with alacrity and relish, and the oan 

smoker in camp enjoyed his inevitable pipe and tobacco. The wind, 
rain and cold increasing; at 10 o’clock we accepted the hearty and 
earnest invitation of Mr. and Mrs. D. to camp inside of their house 
for the night, and we enjoyed a sweet, refreshing sleep after the 
hardest and shortest cruise of ou> experience. 

June 10. The weather still unsettled, cold and Gisazreeable, we de- 
cided to remain in camp for the day near the ‘radish and strawberry 
patch ” Rode to Mendon with Mr. D., and from many questions put 
to peeple about the river, its habits, form, shape, etc., we anticipate 
and conclude as follows: That the river is or is not rapid; that it does 
or does not increase in rapidity; that there are or are not many shal- 
low riffles, rapids. rocks and snags; that the river will be 100ft. deep 
or we will be paddling on dry land before our journey ends; that it 
will take us six days or six months toreach the harbor; that the dams 
are easy or hard to get over: that the river is or is not crooked or 
windiog; that itis less than 1,000 miles to the end of the river, and 
lastly, that we will depend entirely upon our personal experience as 
we move along to learn aboutit. One thing has been discovered in 
an hour’s paddle, that the river is a very rapid one, stone and gravel 
bottom, and indicat~s so many riffles as to warrant in calling it shal- 
low; however, everything points to a delightful cruise. At this writ- 
ing we have a beautiful sunset. 

June 11. The cruise begins in earnest. Left Downing’s at 7:45 A. 
M. Weather still cloudy. River rapid, stony and shailow. In the 
first five miles six dangerous looking rapids filled with boulders were 
passed, al.hough several times the keel settled upon rocks, but was 
soou released with the aid of the boat hook and swift current. Went 
into camp for an hour and a half for dinner and rest. Reached Three 
Rivers at 1 o’clock; had canoe portaged arouna dam to Lockport, one 
mnile distant: arrived at Constantine at 5:30 o'clock pretty well used 
up from the hard day’s work, sunburned to perfection. Saw some 
G. A.R. badges worn by strangers standing on the corner; we ap- 
peste’, made ourselves known as comrades from Sion S. Bass 

‘ost No. 40, Department of Indiana, the largest in the State. In a 
short time we were friends; they kindly took charge of the Idlewild 
and housed it for the night. The weather has been intensely hot to- 
day. The river is a continuous twist, and deceiving as to distance. 
It is filled with beautiful islands, and remarkably free from obstruc- 
tions except shallow, stony spots. 

June 12 Pulled out wf Constantine at 8:40; passed Mottville at 
10:39, At11:30 went into camp for dinner and rest from intense heat. 
Started again at 2 o’clock, passing Bristol at 2:30. Here we experi- 
enced our first severe work in making a portage. and the only one 
in which my wife had to assist. No one being in sight that could 
render a: sistance, the “tug of war’’ was begun, the carry being a 
long one, occupying an hour. Arrived at Elkhart at 7:10, feeling 
splendid and in 6 spirits. Here we expected to experience some 
difficulty in getting the canoe housed, but were happily disappointed, 
for we meta gentleman, Mr. C. L. Dean, who courteously gave us 
the use of his fine boat house, and rendered other valuable assistance 
not soon to be forgotten. Disappointment, however, came in finding 
the telegraph and post office closed, and the telephone service im- 
perfect. We reconciled ourselves to the situation, feeling positive 
that morning would bring us good news from home, but again we were 
disappointed. Another effort made at the telephone proved more 
Satisfactory, but an answer to telegram failed to reach us before our 
departure. The cruise of Jee was exceedingly delightful, ex- 
cepting about two hours of mtense heat. The river from Constan- 
tine to Elkhart is broad, clear, winding, rapid ard free from obstruc- 
tion, excepting some half dozen swift, shallow riffles, several of 
which necessitated wading. The scenery is beautiful, and being less 
tired, sore and sunburned, the cruise was more enjoyed. Paddled 
about thirty-one miles. 

June 13. Weather very cool. Left Elkhart at10 A.M. Dinner at 
1. Left camp 3:10, passed Mishawaka at 4, arriving at South Bend at 
5. Mr. Adams, superintendent of the water works, kindly stored the 
Idlewild in the pumping house, his men freely doing the carrying for 
us. The cruise ay has been most delightful; cool, strong stern 
wind, rapid, clear, deep and winding river, and scenery lovely. Pad- 
dled about twenty-three miles. 

June 14. Paddled away from South Bend at 9:50, About half a 
mile out, in crossing a riffle, broke the rudder Fn which caused half 
an hour’s delay to repair. ee at 12 for dinner; started at 
1:10. A strong head wind to-day made dling laborious. tting 
in sight of Niles, wind and waves very high and increasing in strength 
and height as we neared the dam; my wife, feeling rather nervous, in- 
























































































Editor Forest and Stream: 

At a joint meeting of the Cleveland C. C. and the Cleveland Y. A., 
held in the rooms of the latter, the question of a summer meet at the 
Lake Islands was considered as the special business for which the 
meeting was called. The project of a canoe meet, which, by the way, 
originated witn Commodore Gardner, who is chief in command of 
both organizations, had been informally discussed for some months 
previous, and the members of the club had become so thoroughly 
convinced that a revival of the waning interest in canoeing and a hb 
inspiration could be aroused in no other way among Western men than 
by such a meeting, and the co-operation of the Yachting Association, a 
oo organization, was sought to give an added interest to the occa- 

ion. 

The Saturday meeting was largely attended, notwithstanding the 
bitter cold which suggested cosy indoors rather than an open sea, and 
the summer meet crystallized, after a thorough discussion, in a unani- 
mous vote in its favor, and action was had at once. The date of the 
annual 4tb of July regatta was postponed to the 16th, and the week 
beginning July 20 was agreed upon for the Island meeting. These 
dates will enable the home and foreign yachts taking part in the Jul 
regatta to reach the islands in ample time after the race, and suc 
canoes as expect to attend the August meet of the A. C. A. can attend 
both, as the local committee proposes to make arrangements for the 
transportation of canoes and their boats direct from the islands by 
pre ler to the A. C. A. camp, and no doubt is entertained as to our 

ing able to secure most reasonable rates. The entire subject was 




















knotty bunch of windpipe that seems to be different from any other 
duck I have ever seen. They seem to stay around the moutb of river 
all winter, and have ce: feed ves where they dive to the 
bottom in five or six feet of water. Short, wide bill, yellow web foot. 
Flesh is yellow, and, I think, ferable to black duck. I have shot : 

nine of them this winter. m’t think they would eat grain like 4 
other ducks, Please tell me if you can what I am killing, and if they 
are considered eatable. Ans.—Your bird is the Pape = eye duck, 
usually called “‘whistler’’ from the noise made by the wings in flight. 
Its Latin name is Clangula glaucium americana. It is common in 
winter along the Atlantic coast. It does sometimes eat grain. 


MILLIons oF DOLLARS WERE Lost by men who were accidentally in- 
= in 1883, and not insured in the Travelers, of Hartford, Conn, 
‘he wise ones insured and drew $864,000 in cash benefits.—Adv, 










































referred to a special joint committee, as follows: Commodore G, W. 
Gardner; for the C. Y. A. Messrs, Downey, Gerlach and Williams; 
for the C. C. C., Messrs, Eckman, G. H. and Robison. The 
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Standard American Black Bass and Lake Flies. 


COLORED BY HAND BY WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. 








QMEOPA PATH AR 
VETERINARY 


For the Cure of all diseases of 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 

Used successfully for 20 years by Fare 
mers, Stockbreeders, Horse R.R., &. 
Endorsed & used by the U.S.G@overnm’t. 
7&7-Pamphiets & Charts sent free,-GR 


HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO., 


109 Fulton St., New York. 


Size 20x24 inches, containing 40 named varieties of Black Bass and Lake 
Flies, with an engraving of a Black Bass (also colored by hand) in the 
center, - ~ ~ = - - ~ 

SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


$5 00 


Standard Trout Flies. 


A companion to the above, containing 65 named flies and an engraving of a 
Brook Trout, all colored by hand, - ~ ~ - 3 50 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


ABBEY &@ IMBRIEBE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 
{8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 











Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.28 


Nervous 5 Debilty, ity, Vital Weakness, 


over-work or other causes. 
ie 1 per a = . Pvitis ont large = powder, for $5. 
BY DRUGGISTS, ors 7 aid o on recei| tof 


a yy Aaces Hah 
Pulton soon, ovitene 


roeE IN TERNATIONAL. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 





LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 


SIDE SNAPS.—Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End peep Pt TOP SNAPS.— fhe per cut). Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 
Bolt, not Extended Rib, Iron Heel Plate, right barrel cylinder- aiaeae left barrel choke-bored End, Double Bolt, Extended Rib, Handsome Rubber Heel Plate, both barrels choke-bored. 


12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 poands weigh - 19-gauge, "30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds weight - 
10 ©" 38 inches, 9 to 104 pounds weight,” - | PRICE, $30 00 | 10 © «""’ 32 inches, 9 to 10}4 pounds weight’ - | PRICE, $36 09 
Every component part of these guns is made by gauge. They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offerea 
, such prices. FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


Also Sole Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. 


Sportsmen’s Wear. 








SPORTSMEN’S DELIGHT. 
Merino Elastic Felt Gun Wads 


STODDARD’S 


: No. A 1, Barnard © Shooting Coat, - $5 00 
SOMETHING NEW! Map of the Adirondacks. No. i, ‘ “ a oe - °° ; ‘ ‘= 
Ask your dealers for them. If he don’t have No. 3, “ “ “ “ > 1 %5 


them send us 40 cents for sample box of 256, and 
we will send, postage prepaid. Greatly lessens the 
recoil, keeps gun cleaner, gives better pattern and 
penetration than any other wad. One box will load 
twice as many shells as a box of pink-edge. Just 
the wad to use over powder and fill up shells, oS it 
is only half the peice of other felt wads. Manu 

tured only by THE MERINO ELASTIC FELT GUN 
WAD CO., 106 South Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 





The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 
dack region ever published. 
PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00. 
For sale by the 
FORES1 AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


39 Park Row, New York. 








For sale by all gun and sporting goods dealers. Ask for th 
- that our ands mae : on Fes ioe They are the best; “tae ae 
other. 

We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pants, Vests, 
Waterproof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Oarryall Bags, 
Gun Cases, Cartridge Bags, Shell Boxes, and every de- 
scriptien of goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, 
Corduroy and Waterproof Leather. 


Illustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free 
upon application. 


GEORGE BARNARD & CO., 108 Madison St., Chicago 


RARE WATER LILIES 










PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. EASTERN AGENCY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N. Warts, Manager. 
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a OLDING C ii 
23 gis ' 3 E g 
Bo § be All of which folds in bolster B atthe head of the cot. Size of z 6 & 
E32 ‘ bolster B, 3in. x 8in. x 24in., and finished in neat valise form. g S = 
@ sé . . <q 2 5 
SE Camp Lounge Co., Patentees, Pittsfield, Mass. as 
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Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 


RED, WHITE, BLUE, YELLOW, PINK, PURPLE. 
CHOICE AQUATIC PLANTS IN VARIETY. snntet tamper complete and, practical of 


The Largest and Choicest Collection in the Country. ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 


COPY RIGHT 








NYMPHEAS of Gorgeous Color and the VIC- | Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
oe REGIA. BA RED LOTUS of | Forty years established in this line of business. SECURED. 
India and Chi the United States. mi 





vy in 
TUBERS AND SEED. oF Ma Ac SIFICENT NEW JAPANESE 
LOTUSES, tics for ORNA MENTING CARP PONDS. 

general olen i cen HOUSE ee: Eataigve 


malled free to those | E. STURTEVAN 
mentioning this paper. BORDEN WTOWN, new JERSEY. 


The Still-Hunter, ) 


—BY— — New York; F. Cas, EIcHEL, i Per 
T. 8S. VAN DYKE. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Uo. 


Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


4 For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
3 oe. are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 








$10, cloth case; $15 in leather. 

Its length is 6ft. 4in. As a full- 
length portable bed, nothing equal. 
Put up in one minute. Useful every- 
where. Circulars free. 


AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
TaxE WICHOo1L:s 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Pittsfield, Mass. Outs Free | Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns, Noted f 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded te any American for Split noo” 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 
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Explanatory and Suggestive, 
FOR THE CASUAL READER. 


Arma virumque cano—“‘Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 
of a Virgil and the roll of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 
shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage, bestrides the 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
streams, his line has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 
sportsman’s camp is yet further on. He goes for game—if the fates shall send anything within 
reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 
his worm. But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fishfun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest “strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhaps so. Perhapsnot. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FoREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 

One who does not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
story of the man--him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it 
is not so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields them- 
selves and the woods and the lakes and the streams never become hackneyed. However that 
may be, one thing is certain. Our columns every week, and month after month, give ample 
proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on 
angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, our subscription books 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FoREsT AND STREAM is in the best sense 











A Journal of Recreation. 


It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. It zs recreation to 
these same men and to others, Explain it how you will, this recreation found in the pages of the 
ForEST AND STREAM is different from the diversion afforded by other papers. Why? Because 
(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. 

Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. 
It is a wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front 
cover to Lack cover is homogeneous, What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of 
trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about 
horse racing or base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent 
of the woods. There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects. If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The Forest AND STREAM’S field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 
The editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as it is at present. And now 


A Word About 1885. 


For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the FoREST AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number with the game rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 
Sportsman Tourist, and whether the ‘‘tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. 
We shall have, now and then, a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, for that, after 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in. 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti- 
cularly such as may coe under the observation of ' sportsmen in their rambles. This department 

of the FoREST AND STREAM we believe to hold a place altogether unique. It is neither the 

dime-museum sort of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations. It is intelligent talk about animal 
life, intended for intelligent readers. 

In the Shooting and Angling columns(we need hardly say it) will be accounts of hunting 
excursions and fishing trips—-with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be 
settled; others will he left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the 
beginning. 

The Kennel will give in 1885 (as it has given in 1884) the earliest, most accurate ani the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it wil: be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FOREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country. , 

The Yachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead of journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the FOREST 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sail or paddle a (pretty 
generous) corner, which is so full of practical suggéstions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canveist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 
in his mail every week. 

In a word—this is what we started out to say—in 1885 the FoREST AND STREAM will be 
newsy, bright, wholesome—a journal of out-door recreation. 


Terms:—$4q per year, $2 six mos,, Iocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. Make orders payable, 


Forest AND StrEAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 





THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and 
choke-bore a. Made to open just short of 


GOOD NEWS 
1? LADIES! 


Greatest inducements 
fered, Now’s your time ao 
—< for our celebrated Teas 





50, 70 and 90 yards, giving close pattern and great Old Benn oe eee ee 
penetration; Wand” and i?-gauge. Send tor circular. ful void Bain or Mons Decorated 
Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. Geld Bens Mose fet For, Fill pation cong _ 


H, H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N.Y | SHE GREAT 4MERIOAN YT: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 





List of Sportsrman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s mae i dcx cccintvscees 
Angler’s Note Book 
Ges Sisatcceus 
anaiing Talks, Dawso! 
Angling. a Book on, Francis 
Sntg 1 nepetere in pratense. 
Black Bass #ishing, Hensnall.. 
Sr ROWE... .. ncacdeceduccsaace 
Vish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ............sseseseees 
Fishing, Bottom or Float ............... seunes 
Fishing in American Waters, Sees aveccedecese 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock. ............cccccceee 
Fishing with the Fly, SRN 2 ae teres 
Fiy fishing in Maine Lakes................++0+ 
Fly and Worm Fishing... “we 7 
Frark Forester’s Fish and ‘Fishing canadian 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Wysshe and Fysshyne .............seeeeeee 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium......... 
Goldfish and its Culture. Mulertt.. 
Modern Practical angler, Pennell. 
Practical Trout Culture 
Practical Fisherman. . 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing. 
Scientific Angler ....... 
stad Fi-hing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
oho. caailuduhduded sua 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
PRI no cecikcoy + ose, aeauene 2 00 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 1 50 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3 7% 


American Bird Fancier..............- seseseees 
Baird’s Birds of North America............. wean 
Bechstemn’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 
ME icrescccapacdadcgaquatesee axadesnedes 
SR aie ci dvacdcdadsadoasteveedseceuds 1 
Birds of Eastern North America.............. 18 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania.........-....+. : 
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Birds of the Northwest ............000 escees 
Birds end Their Haunts.... ....... .......00e- 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 
OI CS concacchucccecoraseueuee ee 
Coues’ Field Ornithology.. 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds....:. ... 1 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
Roosevelt 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds 
Native Song Birds,. . ...... 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 
Natural History of Birds.. 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green...... 
Samuei's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
I xecccacedcern cdaccasaacae se6ane 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 








Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vo! $12 each; 

hand colored edition, 2 vols., RaMMlass<aceces 30 00 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, DF CGiavcccae 18 00 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 


BOATING AND YACHTING; 


Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 
Boat Racing, Brickwood ... ..........s.sseee. 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers.. .. 

Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. “Pp. 
«ME ih asdes axcdacaccae: edecceducesnevss 
Canoeing in ee. Neweed due ae 
Canoe and 
Canoe, Voyage of t the Paper. Bishop 
Cruises in small Yachts .......... 
frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing... 
Model Yachts and Boats, en 
Paddle and Portage was ences 
Practical Boat Sailing, RIMM sc oadasccces 
Practica! Boat Building, Kemp............... 
SE cn ciedas. Seacsccusexace 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick................... 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Yacht Designing, Kemp...............ceceeess 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING, 


Adventures in the Wilderness................. 1 2% 
Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds.... ..... 7 
Three in Norway, or Kifle, Rod and Gun in 
ED Sownrnd napndaadsbe ceudasded ‘eduaeses 
Camps = the Rockies, Grohman............... 
Camp Life in the Wilderness ................. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, aeania.. 
CAMPINg VUE. .. 20. ccccccccccccccsccce ae 
Complete American Trapper, Gipson 
Hints on Camping. 
How to Camp Out, Se tg 
Gow to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............- 
Hunter and Trapper, As icnasc denser 
Rustlings in the Rockies. ............0.c0s. cece 


HORSE, 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses... 
ee eee aes 
Boucher’s Method of Alorsemanship Sikeadamee 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.................... 
Dadd’s fmerieee | Reformed Horse peaks Bvo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo.. 

Dwyer’s Horse Book............... 
Horseback Riding, Durant. ....... 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... este 
Giorete ame HOGBGE. <~...- 5+. cccccgveccsescee 


Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous. of America,........ seouns 
Jenning’s Hore iti inccscsccasetes aa 
aon IE ccc abiataeticcsedecsanene 


yhow’ 's Horse Management................. 
Mothare’ ’g Stable Guide................ eae aend 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer............sscceccccceses 
fuaing I ee 
Recollections, Whyte Melville’s...... 

Boule Reneqeast, MEME. «<b acs. sscat ngs 
Stonehenge, Hor~e Owner's Cyclopedia ere as 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
op the Horse, American edition, 


The Saddle Horse... ... 
The Horse Owner’s Safeg " eaes 
Veterinary Dictionary, 
Ww . 8 American Sind Boa Register, 2 vols 

» 2 vols, 
Woodruff’ s Trotting Horses of America..... ' 
Youatt ana Spooner on the Horse 
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HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


Across Country Wanderer......... 
American Sportsman, The. Lewis ene 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan.. eo 
Gn Res, canes. ashes coe 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. 
Frank Forester's Fugitive Sketches, 2 v., cloth 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive 3. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman ........... .....+ 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of ali Nations, Frost. . 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,..............006: 
Rifle Practice, IG Sina nvdcuccneoeedaddaden 
Rod and Gun in California..................... 
iad adc uddnndeeaeadnacatedcdaretaa sass 
SE RIE Sinacstaduswua<nasnccadeanous 3 
Sete GR Ge Wc. ve cceccevescverc< 
myer With Gun and MOMMER iu. coceazencees 
PI nos nod aa. cnnbcsecons eden 
Sporting Adventures in the far —_ pcdewctqe 
Still Hunver, Van Dyke 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunung 
Stephens’ UE TENE ds wa: s'ou exes dane 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters .... 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener 
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GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .. ..... $1 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; clo. 100 
Farrar’s Guide ae Richardson and Kangeley 
Lake. paper, 80: cloth .. . ........... 1 00 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake |... 50 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adiroudac aan. Stoddard 
Map of adroooogate ae iiedieude oananne 
Map of Northern Maine, — - 
Map of the Thousand Islands. . 
Tourists’ Map of Maine....... 





SPORTS AND GAMES, 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00 
Athletic Sports for Boys. bds .: Cloth....... 1 00 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 
Cassell’s Book < of Sports and Pastimes........ 8 00 
_—— datiewaaddusaddatdueCems, elateesaueucns 20 
Easy Whist...............-...esecessersecreeses 50 


KENNEL, 
American Kennel, Burges.................000- 8 
Dog, Diseases of, very sarokanccecor: 
Dog. Diseases of, Hill | .................. - 8 
z , by Holabird.............-.. cece 
Br EONS a wadude ccxeumaacaee 8 
Dog, the D Mayhew and Hutchingon..... 3 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 


eee eee sees ere nes eeeeesseseesseesessesssseees 





Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo 
Dogs, Pomts for Judgin Nain dabdaneue 

Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.° ‘oth... 
Dogs and Their ae Williams. 
BOG INE CRO is ine ce cccnsccciessccsate 
English Kennel (, 8. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vols. II. to X., each.. 

CRF SRE ON TION ascen  cccerecasencucdeente 


Setter Dog, the, Lavereck. ... ............... 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Isiands........... 
The Dog, by MR onc. deacursadssdanustaai 
Vero 8 

WI xn cinn 50065 dale ddan daweadawsdedaieas 4 
WOR SG I sess ipccncitin cadecccdeupanes 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, ahnath. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist 
Amateur erncneary NS be cancels 
Animal Plagues. Fleming ... . 
eg _— — of America... 
Archery MWitehe of, Maurice Thompson. . 
Black Hills of Dakota. Ludlow, q , cloth, 
Government Report.........0.2.6 seccoce cee 
Common Objects of the Seashore, ............ 
Eastward Ho! . 


MOMGMNN Gea. dascctateacwecacac acne tecaanin 
How to Make Suseeaeeans Giaacacaues ant 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 
Insects Injurious to vi Ns ccanchecetancen 

Lite and PCM randsdtkaecccccipocdadateeecatens 

Writings of Frauk Forrester, 2 vols., 
Was ia ncsaanchrweedtac i danan adeuare code 
ubynard? ’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a p Sanaa “s 
Natural History Quadruped... 
North American 
Old St. Peale Sian aaiha dk hhite Mle 
Pe acy f-Hours With Insects. 
Photograpl by for Ama: 
Treaty. by Full hi 
Practica Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
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Practical Orange 
Practical Poultry Keepi 

Randall’s Practical She 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, fosk i dadetenhadaaae 
Studies in Animal Life, Lewis..,.............. 
The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 
The Forester, by Brown........ ....... a aaa 
The Northwest Coast of America. ............. 
The Heart of Europe...................-000- + 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols. 
The sosaien J Atlas, 2 vols 
The Book of the Kabbit ......... 
The dermists’ Manual, Brown. 
Wild wers of Swiwerland..... : 
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Yeliowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, clot», ~— 
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Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 








Sor Fale. 


Trained Ferrets For Sale. 

The finest rat and rabbit hunters in the world, 
Any size, weight or color. All thoroughly trained 
to the whistle, For sale at ADOLPH ISAACSEN'S, 
92 Fulton street, N. Y. jan20,1t 


R SALE.—WINCHESTER SIGHTS, FRONT 

wind gauge with spirit level, rear graduated 
Vernier peep. Price $6. Address F. B. CHESBRO, 
Chippewa Co., Emerson, Mich. feb5,1t 


Seen 


IVE QUAIL FOR SALE. BY JNO. T. LED- 
BETTER, Shelbyville, Tenn., at $38 ne aioe 
’ 
















The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr,, .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal. 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 
as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


CHAPMAN’S BAITS STILL AHEAD! 


“THE NEW COMBINATION,” Just Out. See Cut. 








Yu the Stud. 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter “ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol 
lowing are his bench show winnings: 1st prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, London, 1881; 
1st prize,Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Ottawa, 
1883; Ist prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1883; Ist, champion, London, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883, 

us has been awarded prizes under the follow- 
ing judges:—Jobn Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry Malcolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 


Champion Raby Tyrant, 
(K.C.8.B. 11,179.) 

Pupped October, 1880. Weight 16% pounds. 

aoe Tyrant is a white dog, with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. He isa thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, possessing a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short. straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47, First 10 
cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 














(Patent Applied For and Allowed.) 


In Three Sizes for PIKE, PICKEREL, BASS, TROUT & MUSCALONGE. 


Read the Testimonials: aE es 
hi Northwestern Railroad Depot, | | Chicago & Northwestern road Company, | 
. wa Ill,, Jan. 12, 1855. = { | i “a “ om Wis., Jan. 1, 1885. f 
W. D. Chapman & Son, Theresa, N. Y.: W. D. Chapman ‘on, Theresa, N. Y.-: , 
Asan ot fisherman who has used your baits for the past twenty-five I take pleasure in testifying to the great merits of your New Combina- 


3. st atulate you on the success of your New Combina- | tion Muscalonge Bait. cs 
ar hate tor om. maconlonge na bass. I gave them a good trial the 1st of last November and caught thirteen 


It is very attraciive, as the record of citches in Wisconsin last fall will muscalonge in two and one-half days’ fishing, without the loss of a fish, 
show. I oaeiiee it the best bait in its different sizes made, and predict and two of the thirteen weighed over twenty pounds each. You will have 


gs a large demand for these baits: sportsmen must have them. 
er van i A. G. RYTHER. | - Yours very truly, JOHN S. GEORGE. 


ea eee eae 


To introduce these Baits at once, we will send by mail upon receipt of price: 


No. 1.—Largest size, for Salmon, Trout and Muscalonge, $1.50. 
No. 3.—Sure death to Bass, $1.00. 


Catalogue and Price List to Dealers. Send Business Card. 


MENTION THIS PAPER AND ADDRESS 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE | The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


NT 
“a Al R With thirty changes | Devoted to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, an: 
Chair, 








per eee taheultare, ag 
+ Crt Eve! day, 16 pages, folio, price 
pees meg fishtneee, Volume V1. commenced with the number for 
strength, COM FORT, sim- January 7, 1882. 
ont aiokeman a EprTor—R. B. MARSTON 
science.Orders by mail at- 
tended to promptly. Goods | Free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) t: 
aes sonAdjust- | any address in the United States. 
able Chair Manufacturing Co, | ent direct from the office for any portion of ¢ 


READING 
POSITION 


» 


ion thi er. : 
Herd stamp for il. Cireular. 9 West 14that. N.Y. | ear at the above rate. U. 8. pos stamps car 


remitted, or money order payable to Sampson. 

tow, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 
Contains special articles on all fresh and sal 
THE water fish and fishing; reports of the state of th: 
rivers; reports from angling clubs; fishculture anc 
,| natural aes oo ; name — anc 
: ' 
This important work, now for the first time offered dehing tackle, a oe o. — Bi —_ ae ° 
to the public, contains full life histories of all the | A copy of the current number can be | had (pos: 
3 free by sen six cents in stamps to . Mare 

quadrupeds of this State. These biographies are 

as different as possible from those too often foind ron, the FISHING GAZETTE ofhce, 12 and 13 
in scientific works; instead of being dry and dull | The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensivel; 


among augiers and country gentlemen in ali part: 


of the Empire. 
“There is a large public interest in fishing. . . 
they breathe the very fragrance of the woods and 
fields, and give us a close insight into the every day 


An excellent class organ.’’— World. 
“One of the best authorities on these and kindreo 
life of their shy inhabitants. To the lover of 
nature the work commends itself by its title. The 


subjects.” —Truth. 
“A brighter and gayer little paper is not pub- 
hunter will need it for the complete account it 
gives of the habits of the deer, the hares and the 


lished.”’— ceeee. 
OF 





and al] the best papers. 
One of the best mediums for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hoteis ano 
fishing quarters, whisky, waterproof fishing goods 
cigars and tobacco, books of angling, and othe 
requirements of anglers; also for all general adver 
tisements addr to a well-to-do class in all parte 
of the eountry and abroad. 

Office—12 and 18. Fe*‘er-lane London 


| The FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the Time: 





THE 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER C0. 


Successors to THE J. M. Brunswick & BALKE Co. 
and Tue H. W. CoLLenpDER Co. 


squirrels. The farmer should read it because it 
tells him all about his enemies, the shrews and field 
mice who devour his crops, and about their enemies 
whom he would like to protect. 


NEW YORK. 


This interesting work is published in two volumes, 
the first taking the reader from the Carnivora 
(flesheaters) to the Cervide (deer), and the second 
concluding the subject. 


BY 





860 Broadway, New York. 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1184 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
367 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 


tie Hersh bnobebe ee 


THE SETTER, 


—BY— 


LAVERACK. 


With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.75 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


C. H. MERRIAM, M.D. 


The volumes are superbly gotten up and are 
printed in large. clear type on heavy tinted paper. 
We offer a few copies tor sale at the following 
prices: Single volumes, paper, $2 each. The two 
volumes, paper, $3.50. The two volumes, cloth, $5. 





Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 
39 Park Kow, New York. 


No. 2.—See cut, for Pickere], Pike, Bass and Trout, $1.25. 
All three sizes to one address, $3.50. Try them at once. 
Catalogue to Sportsmen, without prices. 100 kinds of Baits. 


W. D. Chapman & Son, Theresa, N. Y. 





SHORE BIRDS. 


A pamphlet for those who “gun” 
along the shore. 


TELLS OF 

(. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live, and 
what they do at home. 

(I. Range and Migration—Where they go to breed, 
and where to spend the winter. 

tI. A Morning Without the Birds—An episode of 
shore shooting. 

lV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species 
of Limicole, with a description of each 
species. 

V. Localities— Where to go to shoot them. 

VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot them after 
you have reached the grounds. 


44 pp., paper. Price, 15 Cents. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





PORTRAITS OF GAME FISHES, 

On gray-tinted Bristol board, at the following 
prices, postpaid: Single c: pies, 10cts.; Fresh Water 
Ser es (23) at $2; Salt Water Series (37), $8.50; Whole 
Series (60), $5; a half-Russian port-folio holding 
whole series, $1.25. Among the portraits are: Blac 
bass (large and small-mouth), trout, grayling, Cali 
fornia mount in trout, landlocked and sea salmon, 
pike, mascalonge, strawberry bass, striped bass, 
tarpum, etc. Size of boards, 7x9iu. Descriptive 
circular sent free. Address W. C. HARRIS, 252 
Broadway. New York. 


Wanted, 


ANTED.—FERRETS FOR BREEDING PUR- 
poses. Address F. A. 8., Pawtucket Box 72 
Lowell, Mass. feb5,1t 


a eel 
Sor Sule. 


FOR SALE. 


The ever reliable river St. Marguerite, the chief 
Tt of the Saguenay, descending from a Jake 
far north of Chicoutimi, and fawous for its salmon 
and sea trout fisheries, with all the proprietor’s 
riparian rights, is now offered for sale. The St. 

arguerite is distant 15 miles from Tadousac by 
water, or 10 miles over land. The riparian rights 
cover a distance of 30 miles, which is sub-divided 
into six sections, 5 miles apart. At each section are 
erected one commodious Gothic cottage, men’s 
house, ice house, etc., etc. Each section has the 
control of six to eight salmon pools. Parties desir- 
ous of forming a club to secure the rights of the 
above valuable salmon stream, can so arrange it 
whereby twenty-four rods could have one rights 
and splendid sport. For further particulars apply 
to WILLIS RUSSELL, Proprietor, Quebec, Canada, 
or to Messrs. GRANT BROS., 2 Exchange Court, 
New York City. jan8,7t 
(a RRO SRR OA AO TS 


OR SALE.--A SELECTED COPY, FIRST IM- 

pressions, of ‘the Game Fis»es of America.” 

Price $40. Address G. F. A., office Forest and 
Stream. jan29,2t 


Ls quan. FOR SALE IN FINE CONDITION. 
NEY & WOODWARD, Commission Mer- 
chants, 174 Chambers street, N. Y. febs,2mo 






























Fee, $15.00. 
aoe E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 
ass. 





Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed Il. 


BITCHES. 

Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion Meg. Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

——— for sale from the above stock. 

For further particulars and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY. P. O. Box 2.017, N. Y. 


Stud Bull-Terrier Dutch, Jr., 
(A.K.R. 1887). 


This grand young dog, imported in November, 
1884, possesses every requisive necessary for a most 
valuable stud dog. He has been siown but twice 
in this country, wioniig: Ist and special at Taunton, 
Mass, Vec., 1884; 1st and silver cup at Meriden, 
Conn, Jan., 188. Stud fee $20. For further in- 
formation, stud carl, ete., app'y to owner, J. R. 
VARICK, Cambridge, Mass, jan8,tf 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


IN THE STUD. 
CHAMPION SENSATION, - - FEE, $50 
- BANG BANG, - - “ $50 
Ms TRAM» (Sensation—Psyche), ‘* $2 


JAMES MORTIMER, fupt., Babylon, L. I. 
jani,tf 











CHIiIESE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and gueranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Chief. stock and field 


—_= of dams guaranteed. MAX WENZEL, 89 


‘eurth street. Hoboken, N. J. 


TED LLEWELLIN. 


Blue belton (A.K.R. 599) Druid—Gessie. Gessie, 
by Dash III. ex Modjeska. Modjeska. by Leicester 
ex Peeress. A magnificent field dog and winner of 
2d in 18 mos. class, N. Y., 1888. Stud fee moderate. 
WALTER B. PEET, Station M., New York City. 

jan22,3mo 


BEAUFORT. 


(Champion Bow—Beulah.) 


The best-looking pointer dog living and a great 
stud dog. CHAS. H. MASON, 255 West Twenty- 
second street, New York City. 


Vandevert’s Don in the Stud. 


Toa limited number of approved bitches. For 
eye and pedigree address R. T. VANDE- 
ORT, Homewood # aue, Kast End, Pittsburgh 


Pa. Fee $50. t 


K K.C Liverand White POINTER 
CHAMPION KNICKER#0C KER (A.E.R. 19) 
Ia the Stud. Young stock for sale. 


GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y. 142 Monticello avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 




















THE 


ACME RUST PREVENTATIVE 


Guaranteed to be the best articie yet discovered 
for the prevention of rust on fire arms, tools and 
all metal surfaces when directions are followed. 
Specially adapted to runs used near the salt water. 
Samples ed to any part of the United States 
and Canada on receipt of price, 15 and % cents. 
Satisfaction ranteed or money refunded. Ad- 
dress E. VANDERWERKEN & CO., Stamford, Ct 
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